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Parker 51 


% 4 and only new Parker"5Ihas the remarkable 
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@ Even the former “51” had nothing to equal this ! The Aero- 


metric Ink System is a wholly new method of drawing in, 





storing, safeguarding and releasing ink. It assures the most 





satisfying pen performance ever known. You fill 
this pen as easily as touching thumb to finger tips. 
The instant-starting Plathenium tip spins a line as 
smooth as a silken thread. And the ink flow 


is always uniform. But see—try 
the New “51”. 7 colors and black. 
Lustraloy or gold-filled caps. Pen AERO-METRIC—FINEST INK ’ 
SYSTEM EVER DEVISED 
shown, $19.75. Others, $13.50 up. é 
, NEW—Foto-fill Filler * Visible y, 
Pen and pencil sets, $19.75 up. tae Senaty ¢ Cla Gece 
“21” Pens, $5.00. The Parker voir * Greater Writing Mileage : 
. ¢ Exclusive Ink Flow Governor B 
Pen Company, Janesville, ¢ Special Safeguard Against 
; . Leaking + 5-Layer Insulation C 
Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. ° Phsihastcar taped Pols, c 
ee Cc 
Copr. 1950 by The Parker Pen Company 7 D 
% USES SUPERCHROME INK! Only D 
a Parker ‘'51"’ and ‘'21"’ Pens can satis- D 
Sty factorily use this great new develop- " 
ee ment in ink chemistry—a writing fluid EI 
that dries as you write. Superchrome is 
. super-permanent, super-brilliant. Er 
* Parker Pens can, of course, use any ink. 
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COMPANY 
EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for your 
copy —includes pension 
plans recently negoti- 
ated with labor unions. 
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“New 120-page analysis 
of retirement plans in 83 
° indystries —'a valuable 


ate 2 guide in setting up a new 


- cs plan; or bringing an old 
_ plan up to date. 


sone 
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THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
THESE 9 KEY QUESTIONS 





What patterns have been set in plans 
recently negotiated with unions? 
What are the recent developments 
and trends in employer 
unilateral plans? 

What are the detailed provisions of 
these plans? 

How are benefits being revised in 
existing plans? 

What other changes have been made 
in existing plans? 

How will changes in Social Security 

Law affect benefits? 

What pensions are paid on an- 
nual compensation of $2,000, 
$3,000, $5,000, $15,000? 
How are pension plans funded? 


To what extent do plans call 
for employee contributions? 


What companies in 83 industries did about Retirement Plan Problems 








PENSION PLANS IN THESE AND 
35 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 


Air Transport 
Aircraft 
Manufacturing 
Automobile 
Baking 
Beverage 
Building 
Business 
Equipment 
Carpet 
Cement 
Chemical 
Coal 
Dairy 
Distilling 
Drug 
Electrical 
Equipment 
Engraving & 
Printing 
Farm Equipment 
Financial 
Floor Covering 
Food 
Glass 
Household 
Appliance 
Insurance 


= 


Importing & 
Exporting 
Lumber 
Machinery Mfg, 
Meat Packing 
Motion Pictures 
Non-ferrous 
Metals 
Optical 
Paint 
Paper 
Petroleum 
Public Utility 
Publishing 
Radio & 
Television 
Railroad 


Refrigerator Mfg. 


Retail Store 
Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Silverware 
Soap 
Steamship 
Steel 

Sugar 
Textile 
Tobacco 











HIS valuable 120-page volume pro- 

vides you with a quick, simple 
method of applying the pension experi- 
ence of others to your business. 

Written by pension specialists, this 
new book gives you facts and figures 
showing how companies in 83 indus- 
tries are working out their retirement 
plan problems. 

It contains complete information on 
pension plans negotiated recently with 
labor unions. 

Facts about each company’s plan are 
in tabular form for quick reading and 
easy comparison. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


You will find this book a valuable 
guide in establishing a new pension 
plan, or for use in comparing and 
checking your present plan and bring- 
ing it up to date. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Simply write on your business letter- 
head for your copy of A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Please 
address Pension Trust Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall St., 
New York 15, N. Y. 



















Set ye 
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Stop Moisture Damage With A 
Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier! 





“$1,000 Wouldn’t Buy 
Our Frigidaire Dehumidifier!” 


“Before we got it, we couldn’t keep 
merchandise in our store basement 
during summer. Clothing molded. 
Cardboard boxes fell apart. Now this 
space is so dry that we're using it for 
selling and display purposes.” 


McDaris Brothers 
Cleveland, Tenn. 














“Our Frigidaire Dehumidifier 
Has More Than Paid For Itself!” 


“Our Frigidaire Electric Dehu- 
midifier saved imported antique fur- 
nilure from being ruined by mold 
and mildew. It rescued our repair 
tools from rust: We consider it a 
blessing — wouldn't be without it.’ 


Rebel’s Rest Antique Shop 
Lexington, Ky. 


“Finest Piece Of 

Equipment In Our Home!” 
“During humid weather the base- 
ment a our new home got so wet 
that we feared serious damage to 
hardwood floors, trim, joists, etc. 
But a Frigidaire Dehumidifier dried 
it completely — and fast.”’ 

O. H. Leidy 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


“It Makes All The 
Difference In The World!” 


“Every method I tried failed to dry 
out our basement—until I got a 
Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier. 
Now expensive tools no longer rust. 
And our furniture, rugs, and pine 
panelling stay perfectly dry.”’ 

J. L. Conley 

Evanston, IIL 


Thousands More Have Solved Moisture Problems 


With This Amazing Automatic Device! 











LETTERS 


Glamour Girl 


The personality behind the Gloria 
Swanson comeback triumph [Newswecex, 
June 26] is Billy Wilder. Together with 
his sidekick Charles Brackett, the Austrian- 
born Wilder has written another great script, 
but the real mark of his genius is his ability 
to recognize and bring out through his 





Swanson: Triumphal return 


direction the best in your so-called “authentic 
movie stars.” 

Orchids to Swanson for her fine 
job in “Sunset Boulevard” but let’s not over- 
look the man who had the hunch and 
handled it so well... 


Buck Dawson 
Easton, Pa. 


> Gloria Swanson! -Surrounded by Plato, 
etc.! Ye gods... 


Joun GALLAGHER 
Belleville, Il. 


>A fine article in regard to Gloria 
Swanson. She is outstanding. “Ersatz 
ladies” and [your] other  well-turned 
phrases show a comprehensive understand- 
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matter February 13, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton, 





Yes, now you can have safe, sure protection against rust, 
mold, and mildew —protection proved in thousands of home 
and business installations ! Automatically and electrically, the 
Frigidaire Dehumidifier removes excess moisture from the air 
— condenses it into pail or drain. 

No muss or fuss. No messy chemicals. Just plug the Dehu- 
midifier into any standard outlet. It’s easy to place—easy to 
move. And it’s powered by the Frigidaire Meter-Miser. This 
is the same thrifty, quiet mechanism used in famous Frigidaire 
Refrigerators —carries a special 5-Year Warranty. 

See the amazing Frigidaire Electric Dehumidifier now —at 
your Frigidaire Dealer’s. Look for his name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write for free illustrated folder 
—Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Cariada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 

con fecha 17 de marzo de 1944, Mexico, D.F 
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Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. - 
Editorial and Executive offices: NewswerK Build- 
ing, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Changes of Address: Send both old and new ad- 
dresses, and allow four weeks for change to become 
effective, to NEWSWEEK, NEWSWEEK _ Building, 
Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
Subscription Prices: U.S. Edition: 1 year $6.50; 2 
years $10; 3 years $13. Add $2 per year foreign 
postage for foreign countries not members of the 
Pan American postal union—and not serviced by our 
International Editions. 

Newsweek-By Air: Add per year for air-speeded 
delivery; $3.50 to Alaska and Hawaii; $6 to Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda, Canal Zone, Central America, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Jamaica, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands; $8.50 to Barbados, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guianas, Leeward Islands, Neth- 
erlands West Indies, Peru, Trinidad and Venezuela; 
$16 to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
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Newsweek-International: $12 to British Isles, Eire, 
Iceland, Continental Europe, Japan, Korea, Philip- 
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Copyright 1950 by WeekLy Pustications, INc. All 
rights reserved. Copyrighted under the International 
Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the 
Pan American Copyright Convention. 
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t AN AXE TO GRIND? 


wi “U.S.” Engineers can develop grinding wheels that 
a exactly fit your particular problem 
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FROM SLABS TO SAUCEPANS .. . from castings 
— to ball races—whatever your grinding wheel problen— 
a U. S. Royalite Wheel can handle it. Our technicians 
precisely engineer each wheel to your specifications... 
Plato submit it to gruelling tests to insure superior performance. 
\GHER 
Gloria 
“Ersatz 
l]-turned 
lerstand- 
——_—_—— 
ge 7 
, No. 3. 
X PUB- 
ton 1, 
nd-class 
Dayton, 
- Build- 
ork 18, i 
— = RIGHT FOR THE JOB. 87 years of “U.S.” experience and research in THIS IS YOUR LABORATORY. Here “U.S.” abrasive engineers work to 
— bonds and abrasives—and in many other related fields—stand lower your grinding wheel costs. Here they have developed more 
$4.50; 3 behind every grinding wheel developed. This is your assurance than 5,000,000 possible combinations of size and construction 
sof the of the right wheel to do the best job. ... that have proved more economical and efficient in service. 
- speeded 
6 to Ba 
ca, Cuba, , . 
Sarbadon. There’s no problem too difficult for our abrasive engi- A DEVELOPMENT OF 
ds, Neth- " . ° 
neues; neers. Let them give you accurate grinding wheel costs 
jes, ire in advance and diagnose and solve your problems right 
“tse. Ali in your plant. For complete information, write 
= 
se, en la 
: Capital, 
, clase en 
ana, UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
— GRINDING WHEEL DEPARTMENT ee ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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more 

families 
buy 
LENNOX 


WARM AIR HEATING 








Somewhere near you 
today, another Lennox 
heating system has been 
installed, another 
family'has chosen 
the winter air condition- 
ing that means complete 
comfort, lasting 
dependability, 
maximum economy. 

For a free heating 
estimate, for prices and 
convenient terms, — 
consult your Lennox 
dealer today. Look in 
your classified telephone 

directory for his name, 
or write to Lennox. 








- ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 
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THE LENNOX 
FO sa 09 COMPANY 


Manvfocturers and 


Marshalltown, la. - Columbus, Syracuse, N.Y. « gg Tex. 
Decatur, es Salt ro City, Utah « Pasadena, Cali 











For a FREE copy of the new booklet, “How to 
Select Your Heating System,” address Dept. N-717, 
your nearest Lennox office. 








LETTERS 








ing and tolerant knowledge of the strip- 
tease Hollywood. 


MARLEIGH SPOFFORD 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Stress 

Congratulations to you for an excellent 
review of Dr. Hans Selye’s book “Stress,” 
which gives background on the new and 





Fritz ———— 
From a wood engraving “The Light” 


dramatic hormone field, and which should 
help create a new medical speciality. 

In connection with that story could you 
tell me who did the illustrative woodcut? 


THOMAS PERKINS 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


The excellent illustration was done by 
Fritz Eichenberg, one of. the foremost 
contemporary woodcut artists. 


Trends and The Periscope 


Your newest addition of “Business 
Trends” makes for a well-informed busi- 
nessman, and he surely is America’s 
greatest security! 


Eart A. SCHULTZ 
Culver City, Calif. 


>. . . Each item printed has been keep- 
ing up-to-date with all the happenings 
around the globe. I particularly enjoy read- 
ing “Trends and Forecasts.” 

I shall be glad to recommend NeEws- 
WEEK to my friends who are in the mar- 
ket for excellent reading material of the 
latest current events. I save each issue so 
when a discussion arises at the office or 
in the neighborhood a reference to back 
dates wins the debates with the proof be- 
fore me. Continue your policies toward 
Newsweek and the fine service that you 
extend to your readers. 


Jackson Hotes, U.S. N. 
Key West, Fla. 


© To the scores of congratulatory ‘etters 
NEWSWEEK must have received by now, 
would like to add mine for the forward 
step [you have] taken in recognizing the role 


that business is playing in the economic 
forces of this mid-century world. Believe 
your move will be followed by many others 
in the nonbusiness publications. 


WILLIAM A. ROMAIN 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


PAs a long-time reader of NEwsweex | 
regret to say that I prefer your “old” 
type Periscope. That was always the first 
thing I read before . . . At least continue 
please to include comments on_ books, 
movies, etc. ‘I don’t mean foreign and na- 
tional affairs are not important but let’s not 
forget some of the other things in life. 
Please continue and enlarge your Prod- 
ucts: What’s New. Thanks anyway for a 
good magazine. 


CHARLES B. PAINE 
Grand Island, Neb. 


New Records 


In your June 5 issue [in the Business 
department] you mention that Continental 
Records had_ introduced a new record- 
making material of inexpensive vinyl] in 
powder form and therefore was able to 
slash the price of its records by two-thirds. 
I regret to inform you that this information 
is not quite right. The new long-playing 
record which sells for 99 cents in most of 
the big department and five-and-dime stores 
throughout the country . . . was put out 
by my company, Remington Records. The 
misunderstanding might have occurred be- 
cause I also used to be president of Conti- 
nental Records, which,. however, still is sell- 
ing its records at the old price. 

. The new process is not in powder 
form, but uses unrefined Vynol Resin, 
a liquid formula. However, the price re- 
duction of Remington Records was made 
possible not only because of -this proc- 
ess but also by selling directly to 
the stores... 

Donactp H. Gasor 
President 


Remington Records, Inc. 
New York City 
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7 Shlomalional, fo enter entirely 


on new field, the manufacture of Phosphate Chemicals 


International, for many years the nation’s major producer of 
phosphates for industrial chemical and agricultural uses, is now entering 
an entirely new field—the manufacture of phosphate chemicals. 


A large new chemical plant is to be built near Bartow, Florida, 
in an expansion and development program under way at 
International's Florida phosphate operations. 


Completely new processes developed by International's research 
organization will be used for the production of its chemicals. 


High grade dicalcium phosphate for industrial chemicals and animal 
feeds and a new high analysis multiple superphosphate will be 
produced at the new Florida chemical operations. ER 
7 (ON 
nteimational 
Sem’ 


, 





Now with its new chemical manufacturing plant, International 
will have greatly expanded facilities for further diversification 
of its business and for increased production of its minerals 
and chemicals which serve industry and agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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Now scientists at RCA Laboratories 
work with slivers of time too infini- 
tesimal for most of us to imagine. 
Their new electron tube, the Graphe- 
chon, makes it possible. 


For instance, in atomic research, a 
burst of nuclear energy may flare up and 
vanish in a hundred-millionth of a sec- 
ond. The Graphechon tube oscillograph 
takes the pattern of this burst from an 
electronic circuit, recreates it in a slow 
motion image. Scientists may then ob- 








New RCA electron tube “freezes” movements that occur, and are ended, in millionths of a second! 


ure its energy and duration. 


With Graphechon we can watch fleeting 
phenomena which occur outside our con- 
trol. It is not only applied to nuclear re- 
search, but also to studies of electrical 
current... or in new uses of radar and tele- 
vision. Like so many products of RCA re- 
search Graphechon widens man’s horizons. 

+ * * 

See the latest wonders of radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


‘a super tne Mee of: 4ime / 


serve the pattern of the burst... meas- , 


— 
Research like that which gave us the 
Graphechon tube accounts for the 
superiority of RCA Victor's new 
1950 home television receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Wotld Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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For Your | nformation 


COVER ECHO: In the last few months Paris motor traffic 
has been more tangled than ever. Gendarmes have been 
searching for a solution and one official thought he had an 
answer. To clear up the Champs-Elysées bottleneck why 
not abolish café terraces to provide more parking space? 
The ee raised a vigorous howl from café owners, who 
stood to lose much summer 
business if guests could not 
sit out on the sidewalks. 
One of the most irate of 
the owners to register for- 
mal protest was the propri- 
etor of the famous Colisée, 
NEWSWEEK'S May 22 cover 
subject. He had some tell- 
ing evidence in defense of 
sidewalk cafés. He testi- 
fied that he paid 1,500,000 
francs extra every summer 
a == for pavement rights, that 
Cover: May 22, 1950 other owners also paid 
large sums, and that if ter- 
races were banned, the city would lose the fees. Moreover, 
he stated, tourists found on-the-street tables one of the 
most delightful aspects of Paris. And, in dramatic conclu- 
sion, he produced our May 22 issue, exclaiming: “Look 
at this magazine showing my terrace ... it is seen by more 
than a million Americans.” The police have decided not to 
interfere with the sidewalk cafés of Paris. 





DON’T MISS: Gen. Cari A. Spaatz’s informed estimates of 
what our Army, Navy and Air Force needs now to fight the 
Reds in Korea and to police other world danger zones (see 
page 19) . .. Tokyo Bureau chief Compton Pakenham, a 
onetime professional soldier, draws on his own battlefront 
experience with the Coldstream Guards in the first world 
war for his on-the-spot report from the Korean front (page 
16) . .. The inside story of how and why Administration 
red tape may be responsible for the 72 per cent cutdown 
in Truman’s Point Four program (page 28) . .. And for 
some interesting disclosures of little-known natural phe- 
nomena, see page 50 for our Science department’s answers 
to: How deep is the ocean? and why dogs run wild. 


STEIN STORY: On page 82 appears a review of “Journey 
Into the Self,” a collection of letters, papers, and journals 
by the late Leo Stein. Stein was the brother of the better- 
known Gertrude (“a rose is a rose is a rose”) Stein. We 
were particularly interested in an excerpt from a letter 
which was written to a friend by Leo Stein in 1946: “I 
just saw in Newsweek that Gertrude was dead .. .” 


THE COVER: Lockheed’s F-80 Shooting Star, the prin- 
cipal jet fighter of the United States Air Force, has thus far 
supplied the bulk of fighter support in the Korean theater. 
It can fly at 660 m.p.h. and can 
carry rockets, six .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, and bombs. Operating at 
extreme range and through monsoon 
weather, these fighters have provid- 
ed air cover for our troops and have 
done much of the work of giving 
close support to the ground forces. 
For an analysis of the over-all Amer- 
ican military operation, including 
the role of air power in attempting to establish and hold 
some line in Korea until reinforcements arrive, see page 13. 
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Now! The magic of electric 
dishwashing at low cost / 


New G-E Portable Dishwasher 


ONLY 


169° 


NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED 


*Subject to change without notice. 


























IN THIS WONDERFUL new Portable Dish- 
washer, General Electric offers the blessing 
of timesaving, worksaving electric dish- 
washing at a price within reach of all! 


@ Ideal for any kitchen! You roll it to the 
sink for dishwashing, roll it away after- 










ward! 
@ “Spray-rub” washing action gets dishes 
sparkling clean in minutes . . . in water 






hotter than hands could stand! 


@ “Natural-heat” drying! Just open lid 
after washing and dishes dry in their 
own heat! 


@ Huge 100-piece capacity . . . with top- 
opening for easy loading! Simple, easy- 
to-use controls! 5 


@ G-E engineered! Your assurance of per- 
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How Long Will It Take? 

With everything depending on Russia’s next moves, 
military experts naturally hesitate to predict how long 
shooting will go on in Korea. However, on the limited 
assumption that the Soviets let the North Koreans 
handle the job on their own, here’s the most optimistic 
informed estimate: Three U.S. divisions may be able 
to squelch the invaders by some time this fall. More 
pessimistic views run from three to six divisions in a 
much longer campaign to the view that it could still 
end in defeat for U.S. forces. 


Without Which ... 

Defense planners point out that although Korea has 
no target worth A-bombing, the U.S. A-bomb stockpile 
and the B-36s ready to deliver them are playing a 
major role in this war. Admittedly, Russia could create 
many Korea-like incidents, sapping U.S. strength with- 
out calling into play our strategic bombing power. But 
as long as the U.S. is ready to pulverize Russian cities, 
the Kremlin will hesitate to provoke a global war. 


Kremlin Lie Factory — 

Another good argument for putting more yell into 
the Voice of America (see page 23) is this excerpt 
from a recent Russian broadcast: “U.S. troops in Korea 
... amused themselves watching 289 young boys and 
girls suspected of democratic activities being buried 
alive up to their shoulders and killed by a bullet in the 
head after several hours of torture. [They also amused 
themselves] by the sight of girls and youngsters being 
dragged into the market square of a town and execu- 
tioners cutting all their tongues out.” 


Military Flashes 

Condition of the mothball fleet is excellent since 
Navy preservative techniques are proving even better 
than anticipated ... With an eye to GI morale, PX’s, 
postal units, and movies were sent into Korea almost 
with the first troops ... South Korean forces won't be 
integrated with U. S. units for practical and face-saving 
reasons. They'll be assigned to the extremely hilly 
areas where their lack of heavy equipment—and of the 
knowledge to use it—won’t matter. 


On the Record 

Truman has ordered his staff to compile a minute 
record of all reports, conferences, and statements re- 
lating to the Korean crisis. He wants to be sure that 
any future investigation, such as took place after Pearl 
Harbor, will have all material readily available. 


Call of Duty 


Administration stalwarts like Treasury Secretary 
Snyder and NLRB chief Herzog, who had wanted to 
leave government service, are planning to stay on. And 
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former Army Secretary Gordon Gray, who has been 
advising on monetary problems prior to assuming the 
presidency of the University of North Carolina, may 
come back into government harness. 


Solid Gabrielson 

Although a top project of the dissident Republican 
Advance group is to get rid of GOP national chairman 
Guy Gabrielson, don’t look for this to happen. Lacking 
any state party leaders, the RA is regarded by insiders 
as little more than a pimple on the hide of the GOP 
elephant. And Gabrielson is stronger than ever before, 
with the national committee well heeled and grass- 
roots organizing going better than expected. 


Capital Straws 

The Defense Department now is reconsidering its 
recent move to dispose of five major military hospitals 
... If no Senate group takes action on Sen. Joe 
McCarthy’s charges of Red infiltration into. the State 
Department, Rep. Richard Nixon plans to present his 
evidence to the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. McCarthy will hit ECA next . . 


The Global Flag 

The decision to send the UN flag into battle was 
opposed at first by high-placed delegates—including 
Warren Austin of the U.S.—who felt the banner should 
be preserved as a flag of truce. Secretary General Lie 
felt similar scruples, but these were overcome by his 
new and bitter disillusionment with the Soviets. In- 
cidentally, the flag suggestion originated with James 
Reston, New York Times diplomatic correspondent. 


Frustration for Russia 

As far as UN action in Korea is concerned it makes 
no difference whether the Soviets continue to boycott 
the Security Council or return before August, when 
they're scheduled to hold the Presidency. If the Reds 
return—and they've always revered ritual—they can’t 
effectively veto implementation of the Korea program 
because the original resolutions were carefully drawn 
to make them self-operative. If they stay away, a 
simple majority vote could pass the Presidency to the 
next in line alphabetically, the United Kingdom. 


Romulo to Korea? 

Support is growing for the proposal that Brig. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine foreign secretary, join 
General MacArthur’s headquarters as coordinator of 
UN military forces in Korea. Reasons: (1) he was the 
last president of the UN General Assembly; (2) he 
served with MacArthur in the last war; (3) most 
important, he’s an Oriental whose presence might take 
the poison out of Red propaganda that this is a white 
man’s war against the colored races. 


Trends Abroad 

Top British Conservatives say chances of a general 
election before next year are remote. The Korean war 
has created so much political unanimity that domestic 
party squabbles have lost their edge ... A wave of 
war-panic buying has shot up prices of all commodities 
in the Arab countries ... Negotiations are under way 
to establish a CARE office in Yugoslavia ... A Russian- 
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style broad-gauge railroad now connects Prague with 
the line westward from Moscow so Soviet trains 
needn't stop at the Czech border. 


The Moscow Moskvich 

The Soviets are trying to sell Russian-made automo- 
biles in non-Communist countries. Some 250 of the 
light Moskvich cars have been shipped to Belgium and 
50 to Sweden; others, to Mexico, Lebanon, and Argen- 
tina. While the car retails at $3,000 in Moscow, its 
price is $670 in Belgium and $1,200 in Sweden. 


Far East Reports 

The U.S. has definite evidence that North Korean 
air force nonflying commanders are Russians ... The 
war spoiled negotiations between Maj. Gen. Claire 
Chennault and Korean President Syngman Rhee for an 
airline between Formosa and South Korea ... One 
reason the U.S. Far East Air Force was able to get into 
action so fast: it was just winding up war games 
called “Operation Readiness.” 


Farm Output Boost 

As a result of the war crisis, there’s a complete re- 
versal in Agriculture Department thinking. All restric- 
tive programs will be greatly eased. The Brannan plan 
is forgotten. The aim now is to build up crop surpluses, 
currently somewhat below those on hand when the 
last war started. Wheat acreage allotments, earlier 
planned for 66,000,000 acres, probably will be upped 
to near last year’s 74,000,000. 


Wool Gathering 

The Munitions Board is scurrying to build up wool 
stocks. A stockpiling proposal was turned down ten 
days before the Korean invasion. 


Elusive Alaskan Oil 

Navy hopes for a big oil field at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, are dimming. Since 1944 about $36,500,000 
has been spent in a search for oil near Alaskan bases, 
but the eight wells drilled are dry except one 
producing gas. If drillings planned for the next two 
years don't yield a strike, the Navy will quit. 


Business Footnotes 

It will be denied, but Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. chairman Maple Harle’s own staff fed out some 
of the “bankers’ bonus bill” propaganda against the 
pending measure to cut FDIC assessments. Harle be- 
lieves FDIC surpluses should be increased ... Look for 
a renewed drive to increase government ship subsidies 
offsetting low-cost foreign competition. Even Japan is 
building more tonnage than the U.S. ... Butter inter- 
ests plan heavily financed surveys to run down restau- 
rants illegally serving unidentified oleomargarine. 


Miscellany 

Old-school-tie feelings may be strained at the next 
Yale board meeting. Members sit by seniority with 
Secretary Acheson and Senator Taft always next to 
each other ... Abe Burrows of Tin Pan Alley and 
radio is working on a musical comedy titled “Guys and 
Dolls,” based on the Damon Runyon stories. 


Washington Trends 


>The armed forces will be built up on a permanent 
basis, even if the tide turns quickly in Korea. Truman’s 
action in lifting military-budget ceilings was only the 
first step to implement the new policy. 


More military muscle can be developed without 
inflation. Truman’s Economic Council will advise him 
that the economy is strong enough to withstand a 
sizable jolt of new Federal spending. Its midyear 
report will suggest that as much as $6,000,000,000 
more could be taken in stride with few dislocations. 


The economy is growing at the rate of about 
$8,000,000,000 a year, Chairman Keyserling believes. 
This steady progress, Truman will be told, can more 
than compensate for increased expenditures on U.S. 
defense and rearmament of free nations. 


>The new defense program taking shape in the 
Pentagon contemplates: (1) two more Army divisions, 
(2) more air groups—with emphasis on ground-support 
planes—but still no 70-group Air Force, (3) return to 
service of several carriers, destroyers, and escort craft 
now in Navy mothballs. 


Economy-weakened units will be reinforced. Simply 
by giving existing divisions, air groups, and Navy ships 
their full fighting complements, considerable new 
strength can be generated. Defense Secretary Johnson 
will continue to press unification and demand efficient 
use of appropriated funds. But the hold-down on 
military spending is over. 


Europe remains the critical sector in the East-West 
conflict. U.S. military and diplomatic officials will not 
be sidetracked from their determination to strengthen 
the North Atlantic alliance. More funds for this may 
not be asked immediately, but will be needed soon. 


Washington hopes for quick abatement of French 
political storms and rapid progress on the Schuman 
plan. Then, a [little later, it’s believed that use of 
German power to bolster European defenses will 
become a logical next step. The initiative for rearming 
Germany will have to come from France, however. 


Congress won't adjourn. Truman's Capitol Hill lieu- 
tenants are now talking recess. Plans still call for 
going home at the end of July, but members would 
be subject to recall at any time by either the President 
or the Congressional leadership. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 59. 
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This Yarn Involves 


100,000,000 Gallons a Day 


100,000,000 gallons of water daily is a lot of water, but that’s what this 
plant uses in the production of rayon yarn. 

Because steady delivery of this huge daily volume of water is vital 
to the processing operations, pumping equipment must be dependable. 
That's why four Fairbanks-Morse Pomona Vertical Turbine Pumps were 
chosen. 


In any pumping operation, whether the requirements involve a few 


or thousands of gallons per minute, the name to remember in pumps 
is Fairbanks-Morse for efficiency...economy...dependability. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


 FarRBANKS-MORSE., 


a name worth remembering 
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STARVE AN ELEPHANT 





...TO SAVE PEANUTS! © 








No, and it’s just as unsound to risk loss of valuable 
machinery and production for the sake of saving 
“peanuts” on initial oil costs. For lubrication is 

not just “oils and greases” .. . it’s also knowledge 
of machinery, the right lubricants to use, and 
where and how to use them. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 








That’s why you save so many ways with Socony- 


Vacuum Correct Lubrication ...a custom-made SOCONY-VACUUM 
program of lubrication for your plant that pays off 

in greater output per machine, less friction loss, . P 

lower maintenance costs, and—ultimately—lower 0 Duect Lobia 
lubrication costs. 


For the genuine savings of Correct Lubrication, WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
call your Socony -Vacuum Representative. AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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U.S. Flexes for a Bitter Struggle 


American GI’s, battered and dog-tired, 
slogged south in retreat last week over 
the dirt roads of a strange Oriental land 
called Korea. It was the first time since 
the early stages of the second world war 
—at other faraway places like Kasserine 
Pass—that American armed forces had 
suffered that kind of humiliation. 

The GI’s didn’t like it. They exercised 
the American prerogative, preserved 
even in the Army, of beefing about it. 
Their complaints appeared in dispatches 
from the front. They didn’t have the right 
weapons for beating back North Korean 
tanks. The people back home read, 
pondered, and worried. 

But on the fighting front and on the 
home front, Americans remembered from 
experience that the fortunes of war 
couldn’t always be good, particularly at 
the beginning. The fighting so far had 
been a delaying action fought by rela- 
tively small units. Retreat was an un- 


pleasant part of the job to be done. 

Russian-built tanks and  Russian- 
trained troops might look less formidable, 
Americans told each other, once heavy 
American equipment got into action. 
High officials encouraged this attitude 
but didn’t try to conceal their discovery 
that the North Korean Army had turned 
out to be better trained and _ better 
equipped than expected. 

President Truman in effect acknowl- 
edged that the police mission in which 
U.S. troops were engaged on behalf of 
the United Nations would require more 
fighting man power than now committed 
by invoking his authority under the draft 
law and inviting enlistments. The United 
Nations authorized appointment of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur as UN as well as 
U.S. commander in the Korea theater 
and decided that the UN flag could be 
carried into battle along with the Stars 
and Stripes. 


GI's retreat in Korea: “We had to get here in a hell of a hurry but we don’t mean to leave that way” - 





It appeared at the end of a week of 
distressing news that there would be 
more of the same for at least another 
week, perhaps many weeks, before 
American power could overcome the 
initial advantages of surprise, treachery, 
and totalitarian preparedness. 


THE FIGHTING FRONT: 


Grim Death and Retreat 


“We had to get here in a hell of a 
hurry, but we don’t mean to leave here 
that way. We didn’t come here to run.” 

A Kentucky sergeant spoke for all GI’s 
last week as he led his platoon up a 
monsoon-soaked Korean road toward the 
first American battle since the end of the 
second world war. Half an hour later, his 
toes were smashed in an air raid. As he 
was evacuated in a hell of a hurry, he 
said: “Better cancel those interviews.” 

The Kentucky sergeant’s task, and that 
of the other small American units which 
were blooded last week, was to fight a 
delaying action against the onrushing 
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Communist invaders. Again and again, 
green American trocns fought for time— 
time in which the battle of the build-up 
could be fought behind the front lines. 

What the United States was up against 
were a dozen Communist threats all 
around the borders of the red-inked 
Eurasian land mass (see map). The Reds 
might have struck at the island of Berlin 
with floats in a Communist sea, or at the 
heretical Communists in Yugoslavia, or 
at oil-rich Iran, or at the mountain- 
blocked plateau of Tibet, or in support 
of the Communist-led revolutionaries in 
Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, and the 
Philippines, or at the remaining Chinese 
Nationalist stronghold of Formosa, or at 
Japan, the keystone of the American de- 
fense arch‘in the Pacific. 

Obstacles: Now that the battlefield 
had been chosen, it was up to the United 
States to make sure that its military action 
was not too little or too late. 

For those Americans who hoped for a 


quick, clean, painless police action, high 
hopes flew on the wings of the Air Force. 
But the Air Force alone could hardly 
hold the Korean line. For the North 
Korean Yaks were not its only enemy. Its 
other enemies included rainy weather, 
difficulty of target identification, distance 
from bases, and shortage of planes. 

The Air Force flew 1,570 sorties by last 
week end. Some of these aborted be- 
cause of the weather. Some planes could 
not find their targets. Sometimes they 
completed their missions without seeing 
their targets except on their radar 
screens, and without observing whether 
they hit anything or not. A few crashed 
into rugged Korean mountains. A few 
more were ditched when they were un- 
able to reach home in Japan. Although 
24 North Korean aircraft (some of which 
bore Southern markings) were destroyed, 
20 American planes were lost. 

The workhorse of the Air Force was 
the Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star (see 


cover). This 600-mile-an-hour jet fighter 
flew two-thirds of the total missions. 
It so effectively dominated the sullen 
skies over Korea that Northern Yaks last 
week failed to rise and give battle. The 
F-80 also was used in shooting up Com- 
munist planes, tanks, trucks, railroad cars, 
and other ground targets. But it was 
being pushed to the limit of its range. 
Often it had only a few minutes over its 
target and then barely made its way back 
to base on a wing and a prayer and a 
thimbleful of fuel. 

Ironically the five fighter groups of 75 
planes each in Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
command had just been converted from 
North American F-51 Mustangs to jets. 
Now, because more planes, especially 
longer-range planes, were needed F-51s 
were again called upon to help. In ad- 
dition, MacArthur had immediately avail- 
able one all-weather fighter group of 50 
F-82s (which looked like Siamese-twin 
versions of the Mustang), two squadrons 
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of 13 B-26 Invader light bombers each, 
one group of 30 B-29 Superfortresses, 
and some Australian Mustangs. Rein- 
forcements of B-29s were flown across 
the broad Pacific from the 92nd Wing, 
stationed at Spokane, Wash., and the 
22nd Wing, stationed at March Field, 
Calif.-even as the first American war 
widows were being flown home. 

To move American bases closer to their 
targets, the American Essex-type aircraft 
carrier Valley Forge and the smaller Brit- 
ish carrier Triumph raced into Korean 
waters on July 3 and 4 and struck at the 
sources of North Korean power above the 
38th parallel. With F9F Panther jets, 
F4U Corsair fighters, AD Skyraider attack 
bombers, Seafires (the salt-water version 
of the Spitfire), and Firefly bombers, 
the Allied carriers made “highly success- 
ful” strikes at the Reds’ aerial solar plexus 
outside the Northern capital of Pyong- 
yang and at other targets. 

As more carriers were sped toward 
Korean waters, a Valley Forge squadron 
commander told his fliers: “Men, you go 
out today to fight for the United Nations. 
You are an international police force.” 
Whereupon a seagoing GI from Alabama 
piped up: “Where’s mah badge?” The 
squadron commander persisted: “You 
know what they call the New York cops. 
They call them New York’s finest. Some 
day they'll be calling you the UN’s finest.” 

Delaying Action: It was on slimy 
roads and in flooded rice paddies that 
slogging American foot soldiers, who were 
already the UN’s finest, were fighting the 
crucial fight. To them it was heartening, 
of course, to know that the First Marine 
Division, with its peacetime strength of 
7,000 men, was embarking from Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., and that the Second 
Infantry Division at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
and other units were alerted for the Far 
East. But it was up to the too few men 
who had not arrived in Korea too late to 
withstand fifteen Communist divisions 
spearheaded by 150 Russian-made tanks. 
The enemy totaled 75,000 to 90,000 men 
whose training and morale were excellent 
(very few North Koreans surrendered). 

On a 700-foot ridge, overlooking the 
vital highway linking the fallen Southern 
capital of Seoul with the. main United 
States stronghold of Taejon, an under- 
strength American battalion made the 
first stand. It stood alone. The South 
Korean Army was fleeing, and the Air 
Force was “socked in” by sullen rain. 

For seven hours on July 6, the Amer- 
icans fought off the enemy tanks with 
105-millimeter howitzers, bazookas, rifle 
grenades, and mortars. Only after they 
had destroyed five tanks, exhausted their 
ammunition, and were outflanked were 
they compelled to run in a “hell of a 
hurry.” They had to abandon their five 
howitzers but removed the breach blocks 
and destroyed their gun sights to make 
them useless. The outfit lost perhaps 10 
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... and South Korean kids help GI’s camouflage American supply dumps 


per cent of its perhaps 500 men. So far, 
American ground casualties totaled 249, 
including 192 missing. 

Space had been lost. But time had 
been won. 

Back and Back: A lanky, gum-chew- 
ing soldier, who was among the first 
Americans to fight and to retreat, shouted 
at the clean, green troops who now were 
moving up toward the front: “Give ‘em 
hell, buddy! They sure gave it to us yes- 
terday.” A pudgy, grimy sergeant gazed 
fondly at a shiny new big gun: “Jeez, if 
we only had that yesterday.” 

By now the Red troops had pushed the 
boundary between the North and South 


from the 38th parallel to the 37th—or 60 
miles down all across the peninsula. De- 
spite naval bombardment and air bomb- 
ing of their amphibious beachheads on 
the Eastern coast, they were still threat- 
ening to push through the rugged moun- 
tain passes to outflank the American line 
of communications. In addition, despite 
Air Force destruction of the vital Han 
River bridges south of Seoul, the North- 
erners still had more stuff to throw into 
front-line combat than did the Americans. 

To fight again for time, two new Amer- 
ican battalions were pushed up through 
deserted villages to the mud-huts and 
rocky roads at the suddenly important 
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railroad junction of Chonan. Maj. Boone 
Seegers, a wartime Air Force pilot, an- 
nounced: “We are going as far as we 
can. Isn’t it wonderful to be advancing 
instead of retreating, going north instead 
of south?” 

It was wonderful for 10 miles of lush 
green hills, trout streams, and cypress 
trees—until the North Korean infantry 
sprang a trap. At a rise in the road, First 
Lt. James Little watched helplessly as 
fifteen North Koreans shot down his jeep 
driver, even though his hands: were up, 
and an accompanying South Korean off- 
cer. Little leaped into a rice paddy and 
escaped through machine-gun fire to tell 
his story by “making like a big fish.” 

The tw@American battalions fought it 
out all night until the morning of July 8 
against an onslaught of two or three Com- 
munist divisions. One battalion was cut off 
completely but finally fought its way out 
“in good condition,” against 10-to-1 odds. 
The other, under Lt. Col. David Smith, 
who had fought at the Anzio beachhead 





in Italy, held on to Chonan until ordered 
to withdraw, leaving four mortars and 
eight machine guns behind. One unit 
commander, who had taken over only the 
previous night, led a bazooka attack. His 
face was shot off by a tank machine gun. 

As American GI’s retreated for a second 
time to set up new lines somewhere 
north of the slow-moving, shallow Kum 
River to protect Taejon, they were glum, 
exhausted, and bitter at what they called 
Operation Snafu. “It wasn’t a battle, but 
a slaughter,” they declared. A lieutenant 
tearfully said: “We fired our last round 
and then got out. I don’t know how many 
we left behind. We left some of those 
poor kids.” Second Lt. Harry J. Bleecker, 
a 26-year-old Pennsylvanian, told how he 
had left behind six wounded GI's and 
added grimly: “I gave them hand gre- 
nades to use if they. wanted to.” 

But Pvt. John Easterling, a lean ma- 
chine gunner from Ohio, who single- 
handedly had covered the retreat of his 
buddies, spoke for all from a stretcher as 
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his leg wound was bandaged: “What 
could we do? But we can lick them if we 
had the stuff, easy.” And on July 9, Amer- 
ican stuff really made itself felt. As 155- 
millimeter howitzers entered the action, 
the Air Force caught a North Korean col- 
umn bumper to bumper in unusually 
sunny weather. Flying 153 sorties (mostly 
by F-80s), it destroyed 33 tanks and 69 
trucks and damaged many more. 


Digging In 

Lt. Gen. George Stratemeyer, com- 
manding general of the Far East Air 
Force, who flew with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to the Korean front on June 
29, was revealed last week to have asked 
Lt. Col. John McGinn of the Air Force: 
“What do you need most?” 

When McGinn could have asked for 
more planes or better bases or clearer 
weather or whatnot, he instead replied: 
“Twenty-four shovels.” He got them the 
next day. 


FROM KOREA: 


Green Men Under Fire 


How did the American Army come out 
of its first battle since 1945? Compton 
Pakenham, chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo 
bureau, sends this report from the Korean 
front, where he talked with the tired, 
battered troops—who were still full of 
fight. Pakenham, who began his carec. us 
a professional officer in the British /r 1 
and served throughout the first world war 
in the Coldstream Guards, gives a 
soldier's estimate: 


“Those bastards were everywhere all 
around us. They had everything.” 

At this makeshift American base deep 
in Korea, that was the refrain that came 
from the wounded GI’s waiting to be 
evacuated by air to Japan. They had the 
dull, bloodshot eyes and the haggard 
faces of complete exhaustion. They 
seemed hardly able to believe that their 
bandages covered wounds received ii 
battle. A few walked about, but most sat 
leaning against the wall of a wooden 
shack. Others were stretched motionless 
on the ground. They wanted to tell what 
had happened to them—and each thought 
his own experience was unique. But after 

_a few sentences they relapsed into heavy- 
tongued monosyllables and had trouble 
answering direct questions. 

I remember my first time under fire in 
Belgium in August 1914. War hasnt 
changed any for a man going into battle 
for the first time. Things are quite differ- 
ent on the receiving end of bombs and 
bullets than they are on maneuvers. The 
first fight is never what you expect. 

What had happened to these troops 
was simple. As members of one of the 
initial American detachments, they had 
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been hit hard by an enemy superior in 
numbers and equipment. But these GI's 
still had plenty of fight in them. Man for 
man, they knew they had dealt out more 
than they had taken. There was almost no 
griping. Their own equipment was good, 
although not enough heavy stuff had got 
up to the front as yet. 

However, they were frankly astonished 


The war is over already for these sad-eyed North Koreans taken prisoner by the Southerners 


by the North Korean Army. They ad- 
mitted they were up against good modern 
outfits. They especially commented on 
the excellence of Soviet-made tanks. It 
was a sickening experience for an Ameri- 
can soldier to fire a bazooka at an enemy 
tank, score a hit, and have it produce no 
effect. 

The dominant emotion, in fact, was 
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astonishment. A few days before, these 
boys had been engaged in the pleasant 
and peaceful job of occupying Japan. 
Now they found themselves at the front 
line fighting on the dusty, rutted roads 
and in the water-logged, filthy paddies of 
an outlandish country called Korea. But 
there was no fear and no worry. When 
you are fighting this kind of a’ war, you 


Significance: Will the Chinese Reds Move? 


Harry F. Kern, Newsweex’s Foreign 
Editor, cables from Tokyo: 


The fog of war lifted just enough last 
week for a few facts to emerge. They 
were nearly all unpleasant. But the most 
unpleasant was the possibility that Com- 
munist China might intervene to support 
North Korea. Red Chinese divisions were 
known to have been concentrating in 
Manchuria. Some have~been reported 
moving up to the Korean border. The 
United States was as ignorant of the 
exact strength and intentions of these 
forces as it was of the ability of the North 
Korean Army before this war began. 

These Chinese moves suggested that 
perhaps the Kremlin’s chief reason for 
starting the Korean trouble was to em- 
broil the United States in a war with Red 
China. This would end for years to come 
any possibility of Red China’s going Titoist 
and turning to the West for aid. It would 
also end the State Department policy—for 
which so much already has been sacri- 
ficed—of inducing Communist China to 
turn against the Soviets. It would deepen 
the differences between the United 
States and Britain concerning China. 
Throughout Asia a powerful propaganda 
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campaign could depict the Chinese Com- 
munists as the defenders of the Asiatic 
peoples against the American aggressors. 


In a military sense, it began to appear ° 


that the Russians’ deliberate intention 
was to tie down the maximum United 
States forces in a super-Greece. It was 
possible that, far from being surprised by 
American intervention, Mowcow had an- 
ticipated Washington’s reaction. On the 
basis of the performance of the North 
Korean Army against the United States 
forces, some military observers felt that 
the Northerners could have taken all the 
vital points in the South before the Amer- 
icans arrived. Instead, the North Koreans 
might well have slowed down operations 
deliberately until the American ground 
forces had been committed. If this was 
indeed the Soviet strategy, then the Rus- 
sians would pour in satellite troops in just 
sufficient numbers to off-balance the 
build-up of the American forces. 

It was recognized in Tokyo, as presum- 
ably it was in Washington as well, that 
the Communists could always match or 
more than match the manpower which 
the United States could commit in Korea. 
So far the scales were being kept bal- 
anced by American air power. Air officers 


felt confident that they could so wreck 
communications in North Korea that the 
movement of large numbers of Soviet 
satellite reinforcements could be inter- 
dicted. The air men may be right. But in 
the last war, the Germans demonstrated 
on numerous occasions their ability to 


. mount attacks when the skies were com- 


pletely dominated by the Allied air forces 
many times larger than anything avail- 
able in this theater. And there is always 
the possibility that the Soviet air force, 
disguised or otherwise, will intervene. 

On the war’s credit ledger, American 
action in Korea has produced a wave of 
confidence in the United States among 
the Japanese. The great question in the 
minds of the Japanese had been whether 
the Americans would defend Japan in 
case of war. Now that question has been 
decisively answered. At the same time 
thoughtful Japanese are extremely 
apprehensive of the effect in Japan of an 
American defeat or bog-down in Korea. 
The Japanese respect for the United 
States is a respect for a superior military 
force. Many Japanese contend that the 
logical step is to make Japan a wartime 
ally of the United States and re-create 
a Japanese army. 
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ow far does the Administration in- 

tend to go in putting the country 
ona war footing? It has been criticized 
already for moving too cautiously in 
that direction. At the same time, re- 
ports have been printed that it has 
decided to go very far but do so by 
small, inconspicuous steps to avoid 
frightening the country. 

An honest answer to the 
question must be somewhat 
imprecise and __ tentative. 
The government's own 
thinking and planning have 
not jelled, and any decision 
it makes today might be al- 
tered by new developments 
tomorrow. Anxiety about 
public opinion in this coun- 
try is not, however, an im- 
portant factor. The President did not 
worry about that when he decided to 
reply with force to’ the Communist 
aggression in Korea. There is not the 
slightest indication that he entertains 
anv doubts whatsoever now about the 
morale of the American people. 


ow far and how rapidly we ought 
to go on a war footing depends 
largely upon the intentions of the main 
enemy. Everything indicates that the 
President and his chief advisers have 
put this consideration first. If the 
Korean aggression is a diversionary 
prelude to a larger direct Soviet ag- 
gression late this vear or early next, 
then we should get on a full war foot- 
ing as rapidly as possible. The Admin- 
istration does not believe that this is 
the Soviet intention. It does not think 
that the Soviet Union is ready for the 
risks of major war or that it is likely to 
be before it has accumulated a stock- 
pile of atomic weapons or is confident 
that it has a defensive system that can 
prevent our planes from dropping atom 
bombs on vital Soviet targets. 

Two other lines of argument can be 
developed for going on a full war 
footing immediately. The first is that 
it would be better to have the show- 
down with Moscow now, rather than 
after it is prepared to wage atomic 
war. The second is that only by some- 
thing approaching a full-scale mobili- 
zation now can we prepare ourselves 
and the Western world to head off or 
cope with the Soviet Union by 1952 
or early 1953. The American Govern- 








How Far Should We Mobilize? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ment rejects, for the present at least, 
both of these arguments. 

Full-scale mobilization now may be 
not only unnecessary but dangerous. 
It might lead the Soviet Union to be- 
lieve that we were preparing to force 
a showdown, possibly precipitating 
the world war we still hope to avert. 
Even if the Kremlin were 
not misled, some of our 
friends might be. Nations 
now aligned with us might 
be frightened by our acts 
into neutrality. 

Moreover, if we should 
mobilize and major war 
should not eventuate, what 
then? The Soviet Union 
might wait until we got 
weary and _ demobilized. 
and then start the war. 

The American Government hopes 
that the clash of arms can be confined 
to Korea. The majority view, at the 
moment, is that our reaction, and that 
of 46 other nations, to the Korean 
aggression surprised the Kremlin. In 
any event, the Administration is de- 
termined that if the Korean war 
grows—by the reinforcement of the 
North Korean troops with Chinese 
Communists—or if it spreads through 
aggression elsewhere, the blame can- 
not be ascribed to us, at least not by 
the free nations of the world which 
have rallied with us under the banner 
of the United Nations. 


OOKING further ahead, the Ameri- 
L can Government still hopes that 
Soviet-Communist aggression can be 
finally checked without a third world 
war. This is not only the hope but the 
prevailing belief in high official circles 
—provided the armed defenses of the 
free world are rapidly strengthened. 

As long as the Soviet Union permits 
this hope to remain valid, the Presi- 
dent's decisions are likely to be made 
with an eye to the long pull. The 
Korean job is big in itself. Yet, in view 
of the possibility of challenges else- 
where, it would seem prudent to add 
to our armed strength more than the 
forces needed in Korea. To do all this 
while speeding up arms aid to our 
allies is not a small order but is one 
which probably can be filled without 
serious interference with the normal 
operations of the American economy. 
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don’t know what is happening in th 
next ditch. 

But back at the air bases in Japan, | 
encountered real concern over the pligh: 
of some of our ground forces. The con 
sensus was that the GI’s had been pushe«! 
forward too far and too fast and that the 
strength of the North Koreans had been 
underestimated. Airmen considered it 
their highest duty to come to the rescue 
of the ground forces, to obtain new jets 
and get back into action. Thus, hour after 
hour, except for the maddening delays 
caused by bad weather, the Air Force 
matched its sky power against Korean 
land power. 

Air Peril: I reached this advance 
American base in Korea after a nightmare 
flight from Japan. The ceiling over Korea 
was reported very low as we took off in an 
old C-47 transport, and the pilot was 
uncertain that he would make it. The 
plane was loaded with gasoline drums 
and stretchers. We had been out a few 
hours and were flying up a long valley 
when the co-pilot came back for the 
tenth time to make sure I wasn’t smoking 
a cigarette. He looked through the port- 
hole. “What a place to be caught by a 
Yak,” he remarked, waving to the gas 
drums. “One hit and all this goes up like 
... He didn’t need to finish the sentence. 
We were making a wide sweep to the 
south, and I asked where we ‘were. The 
co-pilot replied: “Just about above 
Suwon. Not a good place to come down.” 

We finally found our hole in the clouds 
and came down on a narrow, uneven 
stretch of sand moated by irregular ditch- 





International 


How does an American tank:.. - 


es full of muddy water. As we taxied toa 
halt, a handful of Americans, plus a truck- 
load of Korean laborers, converged on the 
plane. The door was flung open, and the 
first thing I saw was a tall gaunt corporal 
in a helmet and combat-green, carrying a 
carbine. He had the dull eyes and the 
drawn face that war brings to all men—in 
this case Joseph Stalin’s gift to the world. 


WEAPONS: 


Now the Questionmarks 


Front-line dispatches from Korea last 
week raised doubts in newspaper readers 
minds about the adequacy of American 
weapons. The bazooka was reported in 
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effectual against Russian-built tanks. 
Even direct hits from 105-millimeter can- 
non and 75-millimeter recoilless guns 
were said to be bouncing off the invaders’ 
armor. F-80 Shooting Star jets were re- 
ported less suitable than the slower, 
propeller-driven Mustangs of the second 
world war. 

To answer the scareheads and re- 
assure the public, top officials in Wash- 
ington offered these explanations: 
> There is nothing wrong with the F-80 
jets except that flight from Japanese 
bases leaves them with only about ten 
minutes of fuel available for combat. 
When zooming at 600 miles an hour, 
they can only make one pass at the slow- 
moving Yaks. Before they can turn for a 
second pass, they are miles away. With 
twice the combat range of the F-80, the 
F-51 Mustangs are slower and more ma- 
neuverable. Moreover, the United States 
Air Force claims full command of the air. 
>The bazooka is still a valuable weapon 
if used at close range. It may not be able 
to knock out a tank, but can immobilize 
it. Experts doubt that armor-piercing 
shells have bounced off North Korean 
tanks. What correspondents have re- 
ported bouncing off may have come from 
105-millimeter howitzers firing anti- 
personnel ammunition. 

PExperts agree that the North Korean 
tanks are good, low-slung, with as much 
as 11 inches of armor, and wide treads 
which give them traction in the muddy 
surface. They agree, too, that North 
Korean troops are excellently led and 
trained—so well led that it is believed 
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... Stack up against Russian armor? 


the staff work is Russian. According to 
intelligence reports, some are veterans 
of the Chinese Communist army. 

>But so far, Pentagon officials noted last 
week, there had been no real test of 
United States equipment. No more than 
two battalions (maximum, 2,000 men) 
had been committed at a time. Big guns 
and tanks were still being moved up. The 
Vital air-ground network for the tactical 
use of air power against ground troops 
had yet to be put into operation. What 
filled the papers was news merely of a 
delaying action. Not until sizable num- 
bers of American troops were thrown 
into battle and the battle had been 
joined, would a full and fair evaluation 
of American equipment be possible. 
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More Men, Carriers, Planes—Now! 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


HE initial advantages of an aggres- 
i have been well demonstrated 
by the action in Korea to date. Using a 
satellite nation, Russia concentrated 
weapons and supplies and struck a 
sudden blow. Although the forces 
available to the United Nations were 
stronger in that general area than in 
most other places where 
such a blow might fall, they 
have not been strong enough 
to stop the invader. 

Granting the most expe- 
ditious movement of divi- 
sions from Japan and con- 
struction of air strips in 
South Korea, considerable 
time is still required to es- 
tablish strength and stem 
the onrushing tide. The 
build-up of the ground, air, and naval 
strength to defeat the invading force 
becomes a matter of months. 

It is natural for us to be dissatisfied 
with the weapons we have sent to the 
scene of action and with their employ- 
ment. Typical Monday-morning quar- 
terbacks, we question the capability 
of those in charge and ask them why 
this Russian move was not anticipated 
and met with adequate strength at its 
inception. Miracles of military victory 
are supposed to happen when Ameri- 
can troops take to the field. 


HE plain fact is that our military 
‘i aaa is inadequate to meet the 
threat of such moves by satellites 
stretching around the Russian perim- 
eter for thousands of miles (see map, 
page 14). 

The situation in Korea has révealed 
serious deficiencies in our military 
strength. To liquidate the Northern 
Korean forces and reestablish the 
838th-parallel boundary without jeop- 
ardizing our position in other parts of 
the world requires ‘more divisions, 
more carriers, and more Air Force 
groups than are now available. The Air 
Force is particularly lacking in tactical 
air groups to support ground forces. 

It must be assumed that Russia's 
satellites, armed with their obsolete 
military equipment, will be used in 
other parts of the world as they have 
been in Korea. The United Nations 
Security Council must have forces 
readily available to meet, such thrusts 
while finishing off the action in Korea. 
The United States, as the most power- 
ful element in the United Nations 
police force, must set the example by 





supplying some of them very quickly. 

Further, there is the ever-present 
possibility of a major conflict with the 
Russians themselves. In that case we 
will be confronted with mass employ- 
ment of far more modern tanks, air- 
planes, artillery, and other equipment 
than we have encountered in Korea. 

Our forces in the United 
States should never be de- 
pleted to the point where 
full mobilization becomes 
impossible or too difficult a 
task due to the lack of mili- 
tary equipment and trained 
military personnel for the 
operation of schools, depots, 
and other interior installa- 
tions. Nor can the forces of 


wae 4 occupation be reduced to 


the point where our position in occu- 
pied areas is seriously jeopardized. 

It is doubtful whether the United 
States can meet even present commit- 
ments to a United Nations police force 
without an over-all increase of our 
armed forces to a minimum of fifteen 
Regular Army divisions of all types, 
70 Regular Air Force groups, with in- 
creased emphasis on tactical air 
groups (including air transport), and 
a considerable strengthening of our 
Navy. Aircraft carriers and lighter 
types, such as destroyers, should be 
taken out of mothballs and returned to 
active service. Carriers are particular- 
ly useful in the early stages of Korea- 
type operations. Two or three Marine 
divisions, stationed at strategic loca- 
tions, ready for quick movement to any 
part of the world, also are essential. 

HEREAS this would represent a 
, ae increase in the present 
strength of our. armed forces, it still 
falls far short of a full mobilization for 
war. It should, however, permit us to 
cope with the Far Eastern situation 
and to retain sufficient strength within 
the United States itself to serve as a 
basis for full mobilization in the event 
the Russians start a major war. 

Coupled with this action should be 
a greatly accelerated rearming of free 
nations. To accomplish this, and at the 
same time build up our own Army, 


. Navy, and Air Forces, calls for vastly 


increased armament production. Last 
week’s news from Korea makes it clear 
that we cannot afford to be almost 
prepared to meet our -nilitary re- 
sponsibilities in a dangerous world. 
We must be fully prepared. 
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THE HOME FRONT: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Gears Grinding Toward Mobilization 


It was still a police action in Korea last 
week but to Americans back home, read- 
ing the bad news from the front and the 
grim news from Washington, it began to 
look remarkably like war. Whatever it 
was, they seemed to be ready for it. 

President Truman’s decision to use his 
power to draft more men, as necessary, 
was accepted as a matter of course. So 
was the news that all previous estimates 
of the cost of rearmament would have to 
be revised upward. Eventually it might 
be necessary to submit to rationing and 
controls surpassing anything done in the 
last war. But even that idea appeared to 
find calm acceptance. 

On the West Coast, where the First 
Marine Division was embarking for Ko- 
rea, where the Second Infantry Division, 
alerted for Far Eastern service, would 
soon follow, where the Navy already had 
sent out the aircraft carrier Philippine 
Sea and other units, and where ports 
were busy loading military supplies, the 
sights and sounds of war already were 
becoming inescapable. 

But far-off Korea was drawing closer 
every day to every American community. 
Early casualty notices reached all parts 
of the country. More than 3,500 draft 
boards were reopened for business. 
Young men searched frantically for draft 
status cards. The machinery of war, 
which had been rusting since V-J Day, 
was wheezing into operation again. 





Meanwhile, outdoor vacation spots 
and amusement parks were jammed with 
people relaxing. This might be the last 
chance for a long time to throw nothing 
more lethal than a pop bottle at nobody 
more hateful than an umpire. 


I—Men 


The draft announcement caught even 
the long-waiting selective-service people 
unaware. As late as the morning of July 6, 
the President had strongly implied in his 
press conference that no new men would 
be called to the colors. (Q. “Do you have 
any plans to call up the National Guard?” 
A. No. He had the authority, but no plans 
for that.) 

But at 3 p.m. the next day, newsmen 
waiting for the regular midday briefing 
on the Korean war were handed a head- 
line-making statement: “To meet the sit- 
uation in Korea ... the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have been authorized to ex- 
ceed the over-all budget ceilings for 
personnel ... The use of selective service 
has been authorized. Voluntary enlist- 
ments will also be accepted.” 

Rush: “We're ready,” said a New 
York selective-service spokesman. The 
recruiting sergeant in Times Square said 
he was besieged with phone inquiries. 
“Most of them wanted to know how to get 
commissions.” Illinois had 90,000 young 
men “acceptable and ready.” Missouri 


Once again, American women waved their warbound men good-by 
20 


reported local boards “ready to go.” Over 
the nation, there were some 10,000,000 
young men, aged 18 to 26, on selective- 
service registers. 

Compared with this supply, the need 
was small. The maximum number ‘re- 
quired to bring the services to the total 
manpower of 2,005,882, authorized by 
law, would be 547,482. But the services 
wanted no green recruits to be trained 
and indoctrinated. The Navy said: “We 
want men with experience.” The Ai) 
Force also needed skilled volunteers- 
radiomen, bombardiers, radar and’ elec- 
tronics technicians; men experienced in 
armoring, weather, navigation. 

The exact number required was of 
great interest to the Kremlin and there- 
fore closely guarded, but it would have 
surprised most experienced observers if 
it went higher than 60,000 men and 
officers in all—10,000 for the Navy, 
20,000 to 30,000 for the Army, and 
20,000 for the Air Force. 

And Washington hoped to get most ot 
these men voluntarily; it expected the 
draft announcement to stimulate recruit- 
ing. On Monday, however, it made sure 
that it would not be caught short 
The Defense Department asked Selectiv« 
Service to draft 20,000 men for the arm, 
—the first draft since Feb. 1949. Selective 
Service chief Maj. Gen. Hershey figured 
the inductees would start hitting camp in 
about 60 days. 


II—Money 


The government’s announcement th:' 
men would be drafted also told the nation 
that existing “over-all budget ceilings for 
military personnel” were to be shattered. 
This meant the end of Johnson-style 
military economy. 

The Korean attack had taught the 
lesson that the United States could not 
meet its obligations with a_bargain- 
counter $14,000,000,000 military estab- 
lishment. It might be frugal; it wasn't 
safe. Last week, as the Senate 
Appropriations Committee cleared the 
$14,000,000,000-odd for the military for 
fiscal 1951, it also made clear that when 
the services ran out of money they could 
whistle and get nore. 

And not just to get the Reds back 
above the 36th parallel. Uncle Sam’s 
military posture was to be improved for 
the long pull. No one knew exactly what 
it would cost, but chances were that the 
nation’s military - bill would jump 
$2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 annu- 
ally to a total of around $17,000,000.000- 
$18,000,000,000. 

This increase would buy more tactical 
air groups, take more ships out of moth- 
balls, and expand the army. Whereas 
General Omar Bradley two years ago 
asked for a twelve-division army and 
received ten, it was now a good bet that 
he would get his other two divisions. 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... ONE OF A SERIES 


a Ww fregush Foubbean, oy 


There can be no patriotism without 
liberty, no liberty without virtue, no virtue 
without citizens; create citizens, and 

you have everything you need ; without 
them, you will havenothing but debased 


slaves, from the rulers of the State 


ARTIST: TANA HOBAN 


downwards. To form citizens is not the 
work of a day; and in order to 
have men it is necessary to educate them 


when they are children. CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA ra 3 
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PROPAGANDA: 


Whose Voice Is Best? 


Since his State Department days, Wil- 
liam Benton had pushed for a super- 
campaign to sell American democracy to 
the world. The ex-advertising executive 
feared that the Western democracies 
would lose the ideological war. 

Last week, as Communist bullets flew 


in Korea and Communist diplomats 
charged that the United States Army was 
bombarding Eastern Germany with po- 
tato bugs, hearings began on Sen. Bill 
Benton’s dream, embodied in Senate Rer 
olution 243 and backed by twelve other 
senators. In a neat four-page package, 
Benton presented his plan for a “Marshall 
plan of ideas.” 

Before a Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee, a blue-suited, pink-carna- 
tioned Benton lamented the course of the 
Korean battle. “We have poured millions 
into Korea to build up its economic life,” 
he said: “The tragedy is that while we 
were doing this ... Russia mocked our 
virtues day after day with treacherous 
canards ... The Voice of America is a 
hoarse whisper and our ... propaganda 
techniques ... are by comparison school- 
boy essays.” The solution: a stepped-up 
propaganda barrage to answer Russia 
and take the ideological offensive. 

This was on Wednesday. For three 
days, a group of high-powered witnesses 
endorsed the Benton plan for the “con- 
quest of men’s minds.” Gen. George C. 
Marshall cautioned that it was essential 
to continue arms aid “lest we lose ... 
Western Europe and find ourselves in a 
hopeless position later on.” Gen. Dwight 
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D. Eisenhower dropped a keynote epi- 
gram: “Truth can be classified as our 
T-bomb.” He recommended a “general 
staff’ which would plan the strategy 
for a war of ideas. 

Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson 
plunged hearings into a deep-freeze at- 
mosphere. Though in accord with the 
Benton resolution, he made it clear that 
he wanted no tampering with the State 
Department’s information program. His 






Marshall, Eisenhower, and Smith wanted America’s propaganda voice to blare louder and longer 


assistants could handle the job adequate- 
ly, if funds were adequate. 

On Thursday the subcommittee wit- 
nesses continued to ring carefully sounded 
changes on the theme that better propa- 
ganda was needed. While Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Edward W. Barrett waited 
to testify, the big names offered opinions. 
When he finally testified, on Friday, it 
was to say that the department’s blue- 
print for an intensified “truth campaign” 
was being prepared on the President's 
instructions for early consideration. 

In a fifteen-page statement, Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, RCA chairman,.spoke up 
for a radio network which would “ring 
the Iron Curtain countries” and the 
Soviet Union. The initial cost: $200,000,- 
000. Bernard Baruch endorsed the Benton 
proposal but wanted it taken out of 
State Department hands. In further sup- 
port, Lt. Gen. W. Bedell Smith reminded 
the senators that when Soviet propaganda 
was not rebutted, the Russians would 
blandly say: “You didn’t deny it, so it 
must be true.” 

The climax was long distance. From 
New York, Sam Goldwyn suggested that 
the United States needed a Hollywood 
press agent with a billion-dollar expense 
account to do the job right. 
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THE CONGRESS: 


To Recess or Not Recess 


On Capitol Hill “business as usual” was 
the Administration watchword. This pol- 
icy had been transmitted to Democratic 
leaders by the White House to discourage 
the spread of war jitters, hoarding, and 
immediate inflation. Internationally, the 
White House also feared that a sudden 
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switch to a war footing might frighten the 
more timid UN members who were ready 
to back “police action” in Korea but not 
much more. 

On Monday, when the Senate Finance 
Committee met behind closed doors to 
determine whether it should go ahead 
with hearings on the tax-revision bill, 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas announced 
that he had phoned the President earlier 
in the day to ask his advice. Mr. Truman 
had told him that to shelve the tax bill 
now would be a signal to the country 
that it was on the brink of global war. If 
conditions in the Far East deteriorated, a 
new bill raising taxes could be drafted. 

On Wednesday, when Treasury Secre- 
tary John Snyder appeared as the first 
witness, there was a slight hint of a 
change in the Administration attitude. 
“The effect of recent international deve!- 
opments on our expenditures will become 
clearer as events unfold,” he said. “If ... 
it appears that we are confronted with a 
substantial increase in defense expendi- 
tures and strains on the economy, I shall 
not hesitate to so advise you.” 

On Thursday, however, Sen. Wayne 
Morse, the Oregon Republican, took the 
floor for a “brief remark or two.” He 
spoke only ten minutes but that was long 
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enough to make Page 1 in the Washington 
newspapers and to give the Administra- 
tion something to worry about. Coming 
directly to the point, Morse deflated the 
“business as usual” balloons which had 
been floating over the Hill all week. — 

“The crisis which confronts America is 
so serious that the American people 
should be given assurance that the Sen- 
ate fully appreciates the gravity of the 
situation and that the Senate will remain 
in session continuously until the crisis is 
over,” he said. “The American people 
must be awakened to the fact that we are 
at war ... We are not going to meet this 
Russian threat on a_business-as-usual 
basis.” Something should be done about 
civil defense, inflation, and the mobiliza- 
tion of industry and manpower. 

To the assembled senators, this was 
unpleasant talk. Three of their number 
were already lame ducks, defeated in 
the primaries. A fourth, Sen. Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma, had trailed badly 
and could only be saved by an upset in 
the runoff. With this in mind, Sen. J. 
William Fulbright smiled indulgently as 
he rose to answer Morse’s lecture. “I do 
not think it is quite fitting for those of 
us whose primaries are over to be too 
critical of those who still have to face 
a very difficult race,” he said. 

Primary-conscious senators tended to 
agree with Fulbright that adjournment 
was imperative if they were to campaign 
successfully. To this end, they had al- 
ready jettisoned such major Fair Deal 
legislation as the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices hill and legislative aid for small 
business. Statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
waii, as well as other minor measures, 
had also gone by the board. 

But with one eye to the headlines and 
another to the voters, Congressional lead- 
ers were ready to “compromise.” Instead 
of “adjournment,” they were talking about 
“adjournment or recess” by July 31. A re- 
cess, subject to the call of the leadership 
or the President, would get the senators 
home and still give the impression of 
Congressional alertness. Unless military 
reverses blocked it, recess it would be. 


In the Senate 


In its pre-primary fever, the Senate 
took time out to: 
PSchedule the $32,504,972,672 appro- 
priations bill for debate this week, hoping 
that by limiting debate to ten minutes on 
each amendment, it could ram through 
the measure in a week. 
Reverse the dopesters and a majority 
of its Atomic Energy Committee mem- 
bers by confirming Sumner T. Pike, a 
liberal Maine Republican, to a new four- 
year term on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper, op- 
ponent of former AEC chief David 
Lilienthal, was also piqued at Pike, but 
in the final vote Pike won by 55 to 24. 
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OKLAHOMA: 


March of Mike Monroney 


When Mike Monroney ran for Congress 
in 1936 and won, his battle cry was 
“Down With Politicians,” and his support- 
ers carried placards reading: “Mike 
Monroney—Unfair to Politicians.” 

In Congress, Monroney staunchly sup- 
ported the Administration’s foreign policy 
and equally staunchly fought its farm 
program. He believed in the-Fair Deal’s 
public power program but refused to 
join its frenetic campaign against the 
Taft-Hartley law. His record in Congress 
won him the Collier’s award for “out- 
standing service” in 1945. 

Last week, the comparatively young 
(48) Mike Monroney was challenging 
Elmer Thomas, incumbent senator, for 
the Democratic Senatorial nomination, 
which in the Sooner State is equivalent to 
election. Thomas’ was aging (73), and 
no maverick. He went down the line 
for important pressure groups and played 
the game safe. Thomas enjoyed the sup- 
port of labor unions because on labor 
issues he usually voted with the unions. 
A fervent believer in large farmers’ 
benefits, he was a favorite of the Okla- 
homa Farmers’ Union. His battle for 
pensions made him the candidate of 
Oklahoma’s pensioners. He had the repu- 
tation of standing in well with the private 
power companies, and he had a reported 
$50,000 fund for the campaign. 

On July 4, while the rest of the nation 
extolled the patriotic virtues, 500,000 
Oklahomans—an unlooked-for number— 
turned out to vote. Their verdict made 
Thomas blink and Monroney smile; Mon- 
roney had racked up 210,557 votes, 
14,000 more than Thomas, but still not a 
clear majority. The 46,000 votes cast for 
the other five contenders could tip the 
balance either way, and on July 25 the 
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Mike Monroney gave Elmer Thomas a bad time in the Oklahoma primary 


run-off between Monroney and Thomas 
would finally decide the issue. It looked 
as though the young maverick might con- 
found the cynics after all. 


POLITICS: 


Republicans Have an Issue 


For a few days, there had been a 
“Korean truce” in the GOP-Democratic 
war. With the country apparently solidly 
behind the President’s first moves, the 
Republican attack on the State Depart- 
ment had slowed down. GOP strategists 
also realized that the Administration’s 
deficit-spending policies could not be an 
issue in the 1950 elections, as long as 
American arms and men were needed to 
stop the North Koreans. 

But as the Asiatic fighting dragged on, 
the oppositionists realized that they had 
been handed what seemed like the best 
stick yet to belabor their foes. There, 
waiting for the beating, was the Admin- 
istration’s Far Eastern policy which had 
progressively surrendered Asia to the 
Communists. While the Democrats 
pleaded for “unity” and charged “hind- 
sight wisdom,” the Republicans began to 
chorus: “I told you so.” ° 

They recalled the State Department's 
refusal to support Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nationalists against the Chinese Com- 
munists. Thev dragged out Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson’s Jan. 12 declaration 
that the United States could give no 
guarantee of military assistance to South- 
east Asia and that such a guarantee 
would be “hardly sensible or necessary.” 
This, GOP spokesmen claimed, could 
have convinced the Communists that it 
would be safe to make a pass at Korea. 

Though backing the President’s action 
in sending warships to intercept a Com- 
munist invasion of Formosa, Republicans 
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for exactly this, Mr. Truman had quipped 
that he didn’t know the senator was a 
military expert. Republicans could cite 
repeated warnings from their leaders that 
unless a definite Far Eastern policy were 
promulgated, committing us to the con- 
tainment of Red expansion there, serious 
trouble was inevitable. 

And though the Democrats could re- 
mind the GOP that the Korean aid bill 
had been defeated in the House on its 
first time around, Republicans had al- 
ready shown that only $200 of the mil- 
lions voted for military assistance had 
ever reached the South Koreans. 

So far, Senate and House Republicans 
had not yet begun to exploit this fully. 
But if GOP leaders decided that Admin- 
istration “bungling” in the Far East was 
the prime issue, there was little doubt 
that they would attempt to tie it to pre- 
vious charges of Communist hanky-panky 
in the State Department. 


Quote Unquote 


Several of America’s elder statesmen 
and would-be statesmen last week had 
their say on Korea: 
>Thomas E. Dewey: “The terrible truth 
must now, at last, be clear to all that we 
have been steadily losing the ‘cold war 
for five years...I have wholeheartedly 
supported the action of the President in 
committing the armed forces . .. But com- 
mitment is not enough. Despite the fact 
that we are in a shooting war 6,000 miles 
away, we find in this country politics-as- 
usual, business-as-usual, and _strikes-as- 
usual.” The next day he followed with: 
“Every state is severely handicapped 
because there is no civilian defense pro- 
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Death and a stray bullet found Bernard Doyle in the grandstand at a Fourth of July baseball game 


July 17, 1950 


gram from the national government . . .So 
we have to proceed in the dark.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower: “The al- 
ternative [to fight] would be another kind 
of Munich.” 

POwen Lattimore: “Checking the spread 
of Communism is an imperative first step, 
but it still leaves further problems to be 
solved ...Conviction must be created 
that the people themselves liave a stake 
of their own to defend...” 

PHenry A. Wallace: “I want to get the 
full facts first.” 


TRAGEDY: 


The Random Bullet 


It was the Fourth of July; the Giants 
were playing a double-header at the 
Polo Grounds in New York, and the 
Dodgers were trotting out for batting 
practice. It was a big day for Otto Flaig 
Jr., 13, who had come from New Jersey 
to see the game. In the unreserved sec- 
tion near the bleachers, he was seated 
with Bernard Doyle, 56, who had 
brought him. Doyle had just turned to 
show Otto his score card when there was 
a loud noise. The middle-aged man 
slumped forward. 

“Wha—what’s the matter?” the boy 
stammered. Then he noticed that blood 
was pouring from Doyle’s ears and head. 
By the time an ambulance had arrived, 
Doyle was dead, a bullet in his brain. 
Few spectators knew what had _ hap- 
pened; when the body was carried off, 
there was a rush for the vacant seats. 

There seemed to be no motive. Doyle 
was an ex-fight manager who had once 
handled James J. Braddock. He was an 
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unemployed freight sorter from the Jer- 
sey docks. Police reasoned that the killing 
was accidental, a random shot. 

Inch by inch, the police began search- 
ing the neighborhood for a discarded 
shell or a witness to the shot. On Coogan’s 
Bluff, overlooking the Polo Grounds from 
behind home plate, police found a live 
.22-caliber long cartridge. 

The first break came when a number 
of similar shells were found on a nearby 
roof. Searching the house, police found 
two .22 rifles and a .22 target pistol. They 
belonged to Robert Mario Peebles,. a 
gun-happy 14-year-old with a record of 
past arrests. But the Negro boy denied 
firing the shot which killed Doyle. The 
case against him seemed to collapse 
when, after an autopsy, the death bullet 
was found to have been a_ .45-caliber 
slug, fired from an automatic pistol. 

But while 80 policemen continued to 
search the neighborhood, Detective Lt. 
Thomas McCabe questioned the boy 
patiently. Suddenly, though there had 
been no coercion or ill treatment, Peebles 
broke down. On a sheet of white paper, 
he penciled his confession: 

“I fired 45 cal. aut at 12:30 o'clock 
7-4-50. I threw the gun in Park south of 
High Bridge pool toward river. P.S. Gun 
found in Central Park about six months 
ago. Kept in basement until Forth of 
Julia. There was only one shell in gun 
when was found and stayed in until was 
fired. Got gun from basemént. Took it 
into park. As I always threw the shell into 
the toilet.” 

He had been merely trying out the 
gun, he told police. He hadn’t known 
where it had gone or what it had done 
until later when someone told him. 
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THIS TRACTOR-MOUNTED FLAME THROWER DOES THE WORK 
OF 50 HOE-HANDS / IT DESTROYS INA FLASH THE 
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HARM THE COTTON. THE BLASTING FLAME. IS 
PRESSURE FED BY A COMPRESSOR DRIVEN WITH A 
CHAIN FROM B-W'S MORSE CHAIN. 
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NEW RUBBER FLOOR = 
OUTWEARS MARBLE! =. 


SO TOUGH IS A WIDELY USED FLOOR TILE, THAT TESTS SHOW 
IT ACTUALLY WEARS BETTER THAN MARBLE... RESISTS DIRT AND 
SCUFFING. THIS DURABILITY IS ACHIEVED WITH THE HELP OF A 
SYNTHETIC RESIN, B-W’S MARBON “8000" ONLY 3 OUNCE INA 
9°X9" TILE IS NEEDED FOR THIS SUPER-SURFACE THAT STAYS 
RESILIENT AND EASY ON THE FEET. 























DELIVERING FLAMING DEATH To WEEDS... —_ 
REDUCING ENGINE REVOLUTIONS IN ‘SHIFTLESS’\ «_ < 0 SCs | — 
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IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES OF B-WHOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 
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MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 
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Point Four Snafu: How Red Tape Scrambled a Formosa Project | 


Since his inaugural day, when Presi- 
dent Truman enunciated his “bold new 
program,” Point Four has been hailed 
by Administration supporters as a joint 
government-business enterprise to help 
the economically downtrodden of the 
earth. To sell the program to Congress 
and the American people, the State 
Department has stressed that “private 
engineering and consulting firms” will 
be brought in on a contract basis, reliev- 
ing the government of most of the ex- 
pense. Samuel Shaffer of NEwsweeEx’s 
Washington bureau tells how, in the 
first major test, these promises were 
forgotten and how bureaucratic red 
tape snarled up a vital irrigation project 
in Formosa, and so irritated Congress 
that it cut the Point Four appropriation 
to 28 per cent of what the Administra- 
tion has been seeking. 


The incredible story begins in Sep- 
tember 1949. The Nationalist govern- 
ment in Formosa had asked the 
Johnston International Co., an engineer- 
ing firm of Los Angeles, to make a sur- 
vey of irrigation potentialities on the 
strategic island. Without development 
of adequate irrigation, the company 
was told, Formosa would soon be faced 
with economic collapse. 

The Johnston company borrowed 
William I. Gardner from the Sacra- 
mento branch of the Interior Depart- 
ment Bureau of Reclamation. Taking a 
two-month leave without pay, the geol- 
ogist made a survey. On the basis of his 
findings, the Chinese Government en- 
tered into a $3,000,000 contract with 
the Johnston company for an under- 
ground water system to run the length 
of Formosa. To raise the cash, the 
Formosans sold 30,000 tons of their 
sugar crop to Greece, which paid for it 
in ECA dollars. 

Work was to start in July and be com- 
pleted by Oct. 1. Any delay beyond 
this date would mean a 60 per cent cut 
in sugar plantings by Formosan farmers 
and serious economic disturbances. “A 
gratifying example ‘of private imple- 
mentation of the President’s plan,” the 
State Department said. The Johnston 
people purchased $1,000,000 worth ot 
drilling equipment, motors, jeeps, and 
so on, which were immediately moved 
to West Coast docks for shipment to 
Formosa. It also requested passports 
for 100 engineers. 

Then the trouble began. The Office 
of International Trade in the Commerce 
Department flatly refused to grant ex- 
port licenses for the machinery, pur- 
portedly because the State Department 
was afraid it would fall into Communist 


hands. Hilton C. Smith, the Johnston 
company’s Washington representative, 
pleaded wearily with the Commerce, 
State, and Agriculture Departments to 
reverse the OIT decision. On June 12, 
just 48 hours before the ship was sched- 
uled to sail for Formosa, the export 
licenses came through. 

Bog Down: Meanwhile, the State 
Department had refused to issue pass- 
ports to the 100 engineers. After a 
month of haggling, the department 
agreed on passports for 32, and the 
company bowed to the decision. But 
with the reduced force of engineers, 
the company felt that it was imperative 
to reengage the services of the geologist 
Gardner. He knew more about the proj- 
ect than anyone else and had gained 
the confidence of the Formosans. A re- 
quest made to the Reclamation Bur- 
eau’s Sacramento office was quickly 
granted, then vetoed by Reclamation 
Commissioner Michael Straus, who in- 
sisted on a State Department OK. 

Hilton Smith began his weary rounds 
again. After he was shuffled from func- 
tionary to functionary, the State. De- 
partment told him it would raise no 
objections if Gardner went as a private 
citizen. To do this, the Interior Depart- 
ment told Smith, the geologist would 
have to quit his government job. This 
made little sense to Gardner. He re- 
fused to dump a good government job 
for a two-month stint. 

Smith was stymied. It was now June 
15. So Smith carried his troubles to Sen. 
William Knowland, member of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee which 
was hearing testimony on Point Four. 


The California Republican brought the — 


matter up while Assistant Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk (in charge of Far East 
affairs) was on the stand. 

“We have not had a showing that 
this particular individual is essential to 
the program,” said Rusk. 

Q@. and A.: Sen. Guy Cordon: What 
difference does it make? 

Rusk: It makes this difference, Sena- 
tor. We do not object to his going as a 
private citizen, but when he goes as a 
government official, then we have a 
special problem due to the special cir- 
cumstances in which officials find them- 
selves in case of emergencies. 

Knowland: We have an ECA mission 
in Formosa...We had an American 
military mission in Greece in the middle 
of a civil war... We have a mission in 
Korea .. . They believe that [Gardner] 
... is essential to carry on the work. It is 
the first practical Point Four program 
that I have seen that is not costing our 
government money... 


Cordon: The chief objection seems to 
be that it does not cost us any money ... 
You have answered most of my ques- 
tions on Point Four along with that. 

That same day, Knowland wrote to 
Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman. Get- 
ting no answer, he phoned Chapman a 
few days later. The Secretary had 
never received the letter, he said, but 
promised to look into the matter. 
Knowland never heard from him again. 
On June 23, Hilton Smith was finally 
permitted to talk to Straus. The com- 
missioner remained seated and didn't 
extend his hand in greeting. Before 
Smith could tell his story, Straus gave 
him a= flat rejection. He wouldn't 
release the vitally needed Gardner. 

When Mr. Truman ordered Ameri- 
can warships to protect Formosa, Smith 
felt that a return to the State Depart- 
ment might be fruitful. “This water- 
development program can prevent the 
economic collapse of Formosa,” he told 
a State official. “Should this happen, we 
are arbitrarily permitting the Commu- 
nists to take the island.” The official 
came up with a brilliant idea. If the 
Johnston company requested the Chi- 
nese Embassy to request the State De- 
partment for Gardner’s services, then 
the department could request the In- 
terior Department to release Gardner 
to State. Of course, Gardner would 
then require a loyalty check which 
might take weeks or months. 

Slash: On July 5, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee voted by a large 
margin to cut Point Four money from 
$35,000,000 to $10,000,000. And 
Knowland took the floor to explain why 
his committee had made this 72 per 
cent slash. After going into the John- 
ston-company case, he said: 

“With the utmost charity, I may sav 
that there is not a business organization. 
large or small, in the United States that 
could not have solved this problem bv 
two 5-cent telephone calls in ten min- 
utes on a matter of this urgency.” 

As he spoke, the 32 engineers and 
the $1,000,000 worth of equipment sat 
in Formosa waiting for Gardner. The 
American occupation forces in Japan, 
which buy most of the Formosan sugar 
crop, waited for Gardner. The island's 
economy threatened, Chinese officials 
waited for Gardner. The one man 
essential to the operation waited in 
Sacramento while Commissioner Straus 
persisted in refusing him leave without 
pay. And the State Department, bow- 
ing to interdepartmental protocol, still 
refused to put pressure on Straus. 

Said Hilton Smith: “We're about 
ready to throw in the sponge.” 
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t sat many hundreds more . . . King Arthur’s Castle, The Angler's 
The Arms, The Rose Revived, The Salutation Inn, The Haycock. 
pan, They beckon hospitably to the traveller from every country 
ugar town and village street. 
- Some symbolize a sport or trade. Many are heraldic in design. 
- And others picture great events or famous figures of history, 
man literature and legend. Their very variety reminds each passer-by 
d in how many-sided was Britain’s past . . . how varied are her 
traus interests today! 
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Enjoy a Fall vacation . . . where Summer lingers late! 
By coming in mellow September or October, you’ll miss 
the mid-season’s tourist rush for ships, planes and hotels. 

Unhampered by crowds, you’ll thrill to-the colorful 
pageantry of Britain’s gay Fall program. You’ll visit her 
historic places under ideal conditions. You’ll have a 
front-row view of exciting sports events. Moving around 
at ease, you'll be in closer touch with Britain’s friendly 
people. You’ll have fun! 

Travel in this 600-mile-long land is quick and inexpen- 
sive. With the rate of the pound in your favor, you can 
do more and stay longer . . . at less cost. And what bar- 
gains you’ll find in fine British goods, now that your 
dollar goes farther in Britain! 
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PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW 


.- - for this Fall, or for 1951, 
FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR. Ask 
your travel agent for a FREE copy 
of ‘Calendar of Events.” and for other 
illustrated literature on Britain. Or 
write BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
_3836 Madison Ave., N. Y.17. 
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Action Takes Over at Lake Success 


Time: July 7, 3:16 p.m. 

Place: The United Nations Security 
Council Chamber at Lake Success. 

Visitors shiver in the air-conditioned 
atmosphere. Photographers snap _ their 
final shots before the horseshoe-shaped 
council table. In their midst, bluecoated 
UN guards suddenly grapple with a man 
who lunges toward the delegates with 
handbills demanding: “Is Korea the be- 
gin@ing of World War III? ... Mediation 
Now!” The guards lift him—a_ pacifist 


only sixteen more of the blue-and-white 
nylon flags, which cost $25 each and 
show the globe surrounded by the laurel 
leaves of peace, one was enough to make 
the symbolism clear. “The issue is not 
between two power blocs,” said Austin, 
“but between an aggressor and the UN.” 

Already 47 of the 59 UN members had 
pledged military or nonmilitary aid or 
support of the UN action in Korea. In 
addition, even though Russian Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
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World police force: Austin receives UN flag from Lie as Sunde watches 


named James Peck—by the arms and legs 
and carry him out, with photographers in 
pursuit. Over the uproar, Arne Sunde of 
Norway, Council president for July raps 
his gavel for order. 

Action, not mediation, was the theme 
of the Security Council’s fourth meeting 
on the Korean crisis. With no debate the 
delegates voted 7 to O—with India, 
Egypt, and Yugoslavia abstaining, and 
Russia as usual boycotting—to: 
Request the United States to name a 
commander-in-chief for the forces of 
member nations in Korea. 

Authorize the “unified command at its 
discretion to use the United Nations flag.” 

Thereupon President Truman officially 
named Gen. Douglas MacArthur as UN 
commander in Korea. UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie presented the UN 
flag used by Count Folke Bernadotte, 
the martyred UN mediator in Palestine, 
to United States Delegate Warren R. 
Austin, to be rushed to MacArthur. Al- 
though UN headquarters had on hand 
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called the UN “a kind of branch of the 
United States State Department,” he was 
careful to reply to Lie’s round-robin cable 
asking all UN members what aid they 
would give South Korea. The gist of his 
3l-word answer: the UN action was 
“illegal.” North Korean Foreign Minister 
Pak Hen Nen favored the UN with a 
1,700-word cable—in Russian—declaring 
that the Communists would win “their 
holy war.” The Chinese Reds chimed in 
with a cable to Lie accusing him of be- 
trayittg’his “functions and duties.” From 
Moscow, Konstantin Simonov’s Literary 
Gazette denounced Lie as a “coward” and 
“abettor of American aggression,” and the 
Security Council as “bloody fools.” How- 
ever harsh, this outpouring of Communist 
invective was welcome proof that the UN 
had taken a new lease on life. 


Significance-—- 


Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, sends the following 
report from Washington: 


Diplomatic reports from Moscow con- 
tinue to advise a calm view of Soviet 
policy in the Korean war. These reports 
estimate that: (1) the Russians em- 
barked on the Korean adventure expect- 
ing no American’ countermeasures; (2 
they were surprised by the vigor of the 
United States reaction; (3) they were 
shocked by the speed and virtual un- 
animity of United Nations sanctions; (4) 
they have not yet made up their minds as 
to what to do next. According to these 
reports, time is still on the Soviet side. As 
long as the North Koreans are defeating 
or containing American troops, there is 
no need for the Soviets either to adopt or 
to disown their North Korean charges. 

The belief that Moscow intends to 
proceed with extreme caution is sup- 
ported by field intelligence and by Soviet 
diplomatic activity. If intelligence reports 
are correct, the Russians have so far 
failed to supply the North Koreans with 
replacements for tanks and other weap- 
ons expended during the fighting. Also, 
no Russian personnel—at least not in the 
Russian uniform—has been observed in 
Korea. On the diplomatic front, the Rus- 
sians have scrupulously and promptly— 
although defiantly—replied to every UN 
communication addressed to them. Al- 
though the latest Soviet note denouncing 
the American blockade of Korea warns 
that the United States will be held re- 
sponsible for the consequences, it does 
not say that the Russians intend to 
disregard the blockade. 

In the Soviet Union itself anti- 
American and pro-peace campaigns are 
being waged simultaneously. News- 
papers and public resolutions scream 
about the “suffocators of Korea.” There is 
an increasing tendency to compare Presi- 
dent Truman and the United States to 
Adolf Hitler and Nazi Germany. But 
according to observers on the spot, the 
dominant note is still “peace.” In the last 
few days the peace campaign has taken 
on a domestic angle. It is no longer 
enough for a good Marxist to sign a peace 
pledge. Peace, the new campaign 
stresses, means increased production. 
Latest editorials claim that by signing the 
“historic Stockholm document the Soviet 
working people undertake to attain new 
labor achievements.” 


Wrong-Way Malik 


Would Russian delegate Jacob Malik 
turn up at Lake Success on July 7 to veto 
the Security Council resolution author- 
izing Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s appoint- 
ment as UN commander for Korea? A 
newsman phoned the Russians at their 
Park Avenue headquarters to find out. 
He was told: “We don’t know.” 

The first tip that Malik actually was 
getting away from Lake Success as fast as 
possible came that afternoon when 4 
Western European diplomat was stop 
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TWICE AWARDED THE FASHION ACADEMY GOLD MEDAL 


Cenitly ox the boulevard, 


Fauci tu thé bruh 


ITS QUIET WHISPERS QUALITY 


" . wither s 
if ' 


One look will show you why New York’s famed Fashion 
Academy has chosen Ford as “Fashion Car of the Year” 
for the second year in a row. 

“Test Drive” it and you'll know it’s in a class by itself 
for performance—on back road or boulevard! You'll thrill 
to the “feel” of the 100 h.p. V-8 engine or its companion 
in quality, the 95 h.p. Six! And you can measure the 
economy, mile after mile, in dollars and cents! It’s eco- 
nomical to purchase . .. economical to operate .. economical 
to maintain ...and it’s high in resale value! “Test Drive” 
a 50 Ford at your Ford Dealer’s today, It’s the one fine car 
--.the economy car... of the low-price field! 


SEE, HEAR AND FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 





Sleeping peacefully... thanks to Creosote! 


HE fellow in the picture who is 
knocking off those solid hours of 
well-earned sleep is a telephone line- 
man. His company .. . and it’s lucky 
for him! ...uses only poles that are 
pressure-creosoted against decay... 
that stay sound and serviceable. So 
there’s small chance that pole fail- 
ures will force him out into the night 
when repair work is most difficult 
and dangerous. 


Decay is the greatest threat to the 
strength and long life of wood. It is 
caused by fungi—low forms of plant 
life. But these wood-destroying or- 
ganisms can’t survive when their 
food supply is poisoned . . . and 
creosote does just that. Termites, 
another menace, can’t stomach the 
toxic wood, either. 

Koppers is the nation’s largest dis- 
tributor of creosote, and one of the 
largest users of it. In its own wood- 
treating plants, Koppers has pres- 
sure-treated literally millions of poles 


. 


KOPPERS§ CREOSOTE 


in: which Koppers 


with creosote and hundreds of mil- 
lions of railroad ties, too. Plus foun- 
dation piles, marine piles, bridges, 
railroad car decking, billboards, fence 
and highway posts. 

Wherever wood must serve under 
severe conditions, creosote is the 
cheapest, the most efficient, the most 
widely-used preservative. Write us 
about any of your wood-preserving 
problems. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Wood 
Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 
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for speeding on his way there. The police- 
man complained: “Just ten minutes ago 
I had to stop another UN diplomat speed- 
ing in the opposite direction.” The name 
of the other: Jacob Malik. 


GERMANY: 


The Amibug War 


“Ami,” the common German slang for 
Americans, hitherto used in Communist 
slogans like “Ami, go home,” last week 
cropped up in “Ami, hands off Korea.” 
The new slogan, surreptitiously painted 
on West Berlin and American zone walls, 
matched similar demands on the placards 
of Communist paraders in London. The 
word “Ami” also acquired a new deriva- 
tive. Henceforth, East German propa- 
ganda chief Gerhard Eisler ordered, all 
People’s Police, political parties, schools, 
and mass organizations would describe as 
“Amikafer” (American bug) the potato 
insects ravaging the Soviet zone crop. 

This was the latest trick in the seven- 
week-old all-out Red effort to affix the 
responsibility for the blight on American 
planes, which allegedly dropped the 
black and yellow pests known as Colo- 
rado beetles. His spokesmen had daily 
pounded away at the thesis that the bugs 
were the newest American allies in an 
effort to destroy Eastern democracy by 
starvation. Now the campaign also got 
official endorsement from the Kremlin 
itself. Its possible intentions: 
>To alibi the apparent potato shortage in 
the East zone, due either to crop failure 
or strategic stockpiling. 
>To cover up the cynical measures being 
taken to cope with the spud blight, which 
is genuinely serious throughout Europe 
this year. (The Soviets ordered East Ger- 
man control measures to give highest 
priority to the least-affected fields near 
the Polish border and the lowest priority 
to the worst-hit fields along the Western 
boundaries, thus sacrificing German crops 
for the Polish and Russian ones.) 
>To provide a “legal” basis for shutting 
down Allied air corridors to Berlin as an 
adjunct to the new Berlin blockade, by 
which the Soviets temporarily cut off 
electric power and water supplies to the 
Western sectors. 


Significance-- 

Charles H. Brown, chief of News- 
WEEK'S Bonn bureau, cabled: 

A new attempt on Berlin iv.ight be most 
timely now since the more deeply the 
United States becomes committed in Ko- 
rea, the less able it might be to spare 
planes for a civilian airlift in Germany. 
The Communists might reason that Amer- 
ican public opinion would sacrifice Ber- 
lin in order to save the boys in Korea. 

While isolated Berlin is the most likely 
German target for the present, the possi- 
bility that the Russians might go all out to 
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invade West Germany itself was over- 
looked by practically nobody. The Berlin 
newspapers reported American reverses 
in Korea with heavy alarmist headlines. 
The suggestion that the West likewise 
was unprepared to defend West Ger- 
many was underlined by both implication 
and assertion. 

It was in the hope of calming war fear 
that Chancellor Konrad Adenauer asked 
the Allied Commissioners to utter some 
reassuring word and that United States 
High Commissioner John J. McCloy said 
that an attack on West Germany would 
be considered an attack on the Western 
Powers. But the Germans could be ex- 
pected to go right on thinking that this 
was not the “security guarantee” which 
they really wanted. In their opinion, 
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there should be nothing less than a signed 
pact pledging the West to defend the 
country with all its resources. “If Ger- 
many is to be evacuated or to be de- 
fended at the Western border,” wrote 
the influential Hamburger Freie Presse, 
“then we should be released from our 
obligations to the West.” 


BRITAIN: 


Money in the Bank 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wWEEK’s London bureau, cabled: 

As of 3:30 on the afternoon of July 5, 
Britain, in its role of a banker for the 
sterling area, was in the happy but rather 
embarrassing position of not needing 
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Marshall-plan dollars. At that hour Sir 
Stafford Cripps rose in the House of Com- 
mons and announced that the sterling 
area in the second quarter of 1950 had 
earned a net surplus of $180,000,000. 
This raised gold and dollar reserves to a 
total of $2,422,000,000—higher than they 
were when Marshall aid began in 1948. 
Britain therefore was able to put $240,- 
000,000, which it received in Marshall 
aid during the quarter, straight into the 
savings bank. 

Rapid calculators could figure that if 
the sterling area continued to earn dol- 
lars at this rate, the reserves would rise— 
even without Marshall aid—to $3,500,- 


000,000 by 1952, when Britain is expected 
to stand on its own feet. But Treasury 
officials said flatly: “That won’t happen.” 
They hastened to explain that the boun- 
tiful surplus earned in the past three 
months was due to a remarkable com- 
bination of favorable factors which might 
well not recur. ee 

The chief factor. was a continued high 
level of business in the United States and 
heavy American buying at high prices 
of such sterling-area raw commodities 
as rubber, tin, wool, and cocoa. Also 
important was the fact that devaluation 
of the pound had made United States 
goods so expensive for sterling-area 


International 


Churchill on his farm takes a chair, but Eden crouches on a cushion 


Se 
Keystone Acme 


The Queen goes to the fair; the King (left) honors Coldstream Guards 
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countries that they had turned to Britain 
for substitutes, thus saving dollars for the 
sterling bank. 


Significance-—- 


A fairly good case could be made out 
for the discontinuance of Marshall aid to 
Britain, which to date has received close 
to $2,500,000,000. It is a fairly good 
gamble that, with the Korean war on. 
American buying of sterling-area raw ma- 
terials will not lag and that prices will 
stay up. Even now, Britain is quietly 
permitting long-term investments in 
North America, especially in Canada, 
which are not directly connected with 
the export drive. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury does not 
feel it can plan on the basis of the Korean 
situation. Nor does it feel that the reserves 
are yet at a point where they would not 
be endangered by any sudden fluctua- 
tions of American economy. However, if 
things continue to improve financially, 
there will be a great temptation to the 
Socialist politicians to renounce further 
American help and tell the people that 
Britain is on its feet ahead of time—thanks 
to Socialism. Certainly this would be a 
very popular election issue. 


The Social Whirl 


While the world rocked in the grim- 
mest of all weeks since the second world 
war, Britons last week hid their anxiety 
under a wide mask of gaiety. King George 
VI and his subjects escaped the gloom 
from Korea in a carefree round of public 
functions and enormous parties: 
»King George reviewed the Yeomen of 
the Guard, in scarlet and gold Tudor 
uniforms, at Buckingham Palace, and pre- 
sented new colors to the Third Battalion 
of the Coldstream Guards to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of the regiment's 
formation by Oliver Cromwell. 

Four thousand Britons and Americans 
celebrated July 4 by drinking bourbon 
and Martinis with Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas and his family in the Douglas 
home and gardens in Princes Gate. The 
Americans carried on the revelry at a ball 
given by the American Society in London 
at the Dorchester Hotel. This time they 
did not escape the war. The guest of 
honor was Winston Churchill, who pre- 
dicted somberly that a Communist victory 
in Korea would lead to a third world war. 
Churchill also sought escape as a gentle- 
man farmer at Chartwell, Kent. He su- 
pervised land-reclamation work from a 
chair in one of his fields, while his politi- 
cal acolyte, Anthony Eden, squatted in 
the grass on a cushion to protect his 
Parliamentary striped trousers. Queen 
Elizabeth added her own pastoral touch 
by visiting the Royal Norfolk Agricultural 
Association Show. 

At Buckingham Palace on July 5, the 
royal family entertained 1,000 guests at 
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a lavish ball until 4:30 in the morning. 
Late arrivals were Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee, his fellow Ministers, and 
Princess Margaret. The politicians had 
been detained at the House of Commons 
by a Korean debate. The princess had 
spent an extra long time in her bedroom 
upstairs while the court dressmakers put 
the last stitches to her ball gown. Queen 
Elizabeth, in white tulle spangled with 
silvery sequins, sambaed several times 
with Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 

>The royal family also attended the so- 
ciety wedding of Lady Caroline Thynne, 
daughter of the Marquess of Bath, to 
David Somerset, dark, handsome heir- 
presumptive to the rich Duke of Beau- 
fort. The Mayfair wedding attracted 
thousands of Londoners from their jobs to 
gaze and twitter at the bejeweled guests. 
“This is much better than talking about 
another war,” said one Cockney workman. 
Although 83-year-old Queen Mary after- 
ward rubbed shoulders at the reception 
with “tenants from the bride’s country 
home, she almost backed out of attending 
when she discovered it was to be held in 
a house belonging to a divorced man. 
>At Churchill’s birthplace at Blenheim 
Palace near Oxford, the owner, the Duke 
of Marlborough, gave a large charity ball. 
Both the local aristocracy and the trades- 
men paid $8.82 each to dance in the 


duke’s ballroom. “Financially it was a 
success, but the damage was outrageous,” 
moaned the duke. “I don’t know what the 
world is coming to.” The damage totted 
up by the ducal couple: Two 150-foot- 
long blue carpets pitted and smeared 
with dozens of cigarette butts and spilled 
drinks, and the palace stone walls 
scratched with the names of dancers. 


Now Glimpse Glamis 


I was only nineteen or twenty years old 
when I happened to pass a night in the 
magnificent old baronial castle of Glamis 
. . . The extreme antiquity of the building 
is vouched by the immense thickness of 
the walls, and the wild and straggling ar- 
rangement of the accommodation within 
doors . . . I was conducted to my apart- 
ment in a distant corner of the building. | 
must own, that as I heard door after door 
shut after my conductor had retired, | 
began to consider myself somewhat too 
far from the living and somewhat too 
near the dead. 

—Sir Walter Scott, “Letters on Demon- 

ology and Witchcraft.” 


Scott saw no ghosts during his night 
at Glamis (pronounced Glahms), the an- 
cestral home of Queen Elizabeth. But the 
drafty, turreted castle has been haunted 
with legends of violence and the super- 
natural since the eleventh century. King 
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Summer Sights: Parisians see Schiaparelli’s latest—“Pirate slacks” 
with red patch pockets, cuffed cotton playshoes, and “Beekeeper’s 
Bonnet” with celluloid windshield. For British holidayers at Hast- 
ings, 72-year-old Biddy Stonham (right) puts on his “One Man in a 
Tub” act to mark his 51st season as comedian at the popular resort. 
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Malcolm II, Macbeth’s grandfather, sup- 
posedly was murdered here, in a 
vaulted chamber whose door will not stay 
closed to this day. Shakespeare’s first 
witch greeted Macbeth: “Hail to thee, 
Thane of Glamis!” Since the family of the 
Earl of Strathmore acquired Glamis in 
1372, the secret of another door has been 
known only to the reigning lord, his heir, 
and one trusted friend. The widow of a 
sixteenth-century Lord of Glamis was 
burned for witchcraft. As if to keep up the 
tradition of the supernatural, lightning 
flashed on the night of Princess Marga- 
ret’s birth at Glamis Castle in 1930. 
Last week the forbidding Scottish 
castle went the way of many British 
stately homes. Queen Elizabeth’s neph- 
ew, the 32-year-old Earl of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne, Baron Glamis, announced 
that because of “crippling taxation” 
Glamis Castle will hereafter be open to 
the public twice a week. Admission: 28 
cents for adults, 14 cents for children. 


ITALY: 


Death at Dawn 


More than 300 murders in seven years 
hardened the once sentimental eyes and 
sensual mouth of Salvatore Giuliano, the 
Sicilian “Robin Hood” who sometimes 
forgot to give to the poor while taking 
$2,000,000 in kidnap ransoms from the 
rich (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 19, 1949). Once 
Giuliano dared to put a price on the head 
of the Italian Minister of the Interior and 
challenged the entire Cabinet to a duel, 
with the Italian Government as a prize. 
But since last August an army of 2,000 
carabinieri from the mainland had cut 
down his gang, one by one. 

Last week, the 27-year-old bandit left 
the familiar hills around his birthplace at 
Montelepre. An army radio car disguised 
as a sound truck trailed him to the village 
of Castelvetrano, 40 miles away. The 
hunters, suspecting the harried outlaw 
planned to escape by plane to Tripoli, 
cordoned off the town. As Giuliano left a 
brothel on the morning of July 5, carabin- 
ieri caught him in a courtyard. He fired 
wildly. After 52 rounds his submachine 
gun jammed. He emptied his Liiger. 
Then police rifle bullets smashed into his 
head and shoulders. The faint dawn light 
was just enough for officers to identify his 
body sprawled on the bloody cobble- 
stones. His pockets were empty. 

Giuliano was buried at Palermo in a 
$112 black mahogany coffin, bought by 
his sister, with silver handles and claw- 
shaped feet. His mother hung his birth- 
place with a wreath inscribed: “In mem- 
ory of my son.” Among the illiterate 
island peasants Giuliano was already a 
legend. For years to come the image of 
his swaggering figure would grace their 
gaily painted donkey carts—the highest 
accolade for a Sicilian hero. 
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A truck either has them, or it doesn’t. 
Nothing can take the place of sound, strong, dependable 
axles—Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles with Hypoid Gearing. 
No other axle ever built can match their ability to cut main- 
tenance costs and boost trucking profits. That’s because no 
other axle can even approach the unique combination of 
advanced engineering iodenmen built into every Timken- 
Detroit Axle. The best proof of all is the billions of miles of 
cost-saving service these superior axles have rolled up. 
Before you buy new trucks, do this—/ook under the truck for 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 
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Two-Speed Final Drive 


Gives instant choice of two man- 
size gear sets—fast ratio for 
maximum speed and slow ratio 
for maximum pulling power. 
This is one of the three types of 
final drives interchangeable in 
Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles. 
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Dream Come True: The thrill.-that.. 


comes once in a lifetime had 7-year-old 
Gary SuGARMAN of Portland, Ore., sitting 
up in bed in a Seattle hospital despite 
two shiners, a broken nose, and a swollen 
mouth. He got socked by a foul ball 
as he watched his heroes, the Portland 
Beavers, play the Seattle Rainiers. Gary, 
who can spout the batting averages of 
almost all the big-league players, was 
knocked out, but when he came to he 
gasped: “Do I get the ball, Dad?” Not 
only did he get the ball, but two Beavers, 
Ep Basinski and Louis MARQUEZ, visited 
him, Gary was on top of the world. 


Clese Shave: As Gov. G. MENNEN 
(Soapy) WiiuiaMs of Michigan made 
a brief inspection tour of Marquette 
State Prison, three desperate convicts, 
RALPH STEARNS, JouN HALsTeap, and 
“Crazy Jack” Hyatt seized him as a 
hostage in an attempted prison break. 
As Stearns menaced Williams with a 
butcher knife, the governor’s bodyguard, 
Sgt. Georce Kerr, fired at the convicts 
and was himself wounded. Fast action by 
prison guards quelled the near riot. Next 
day Halstead died of bullet wounds. 


Import: ANNA Maria PIERANGELI, an 
18-year-old Italian actress who just ar- 
rived in this country to star in the film 
“Teresa,” tried an old American custom— 
she went to Jones Beach, N.Y , with her 
leading man, JoHN Enicson. It’s good 
training. In the film she portrays a GI 
bride learning about the United States. 





PASSING 


Oh Boy! Basinski (left) and Marquez thrilled Gary 


Not Like Father: WILLARD MorcaNn Jr. 
of Cleveland, son of a famous safecracker 
now serving time, got caught on his first 
burglary attempt. “I was pretty tight and 
I just decided to break into this place,” he 
said. “I had no idea if the place had any 
money or a burglar alarm ... Dad never 
operated that way ... He never showed 
me any tricks, either. I guess he thought 
I was still too young.” 


John showed Anna Maria how Americans take it easy 


Seattle Times 


Red List: Soviet composer Dmitri 
SHOSTAKOVICH nominated five Western 
writers for a “Rogue's Gallery of War- 
mongers.” They were the Americans 
Upton Sincvair and JOHN STEINBECK 
and the Frenchmen ANDRE MALRAUX, 
Jean Pauw Sartre, and ANDRE GIDE. 


Werst Beres: Reversing the usual 
trend, the Columbia University Press 
semimonthly, The Pleasures of Publislh- 
ing, conducted a contest to find the “ten 
most boring classics.” Topping the list was 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” followed 
by Melville's “Moby Dick,” Milton's 
“Paradise Lost,” Spenser's “The Faerie 
Queene,” Boswell’s “Life of Samuel John- 
son,” Richardson’s “Pamela,” Eliot’s “Silas 
Marner,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Cervantes’s 
“Don Quixote,” and Goethe’s “Faust.” 


Speaking Frankly: In London for two 
weeks at the Palladium, FRANK SINATRA 
was jubilant over his new three-year 
radio and television contract with CBS. 
The contract calls tor 39 weeks at more 
than $250,000 annually. “It sure is 
wonderful how this voice has got me on,” 
Sinatra said. “Look at these cuff links... 
Caversham rubies, that’s what they are.” 


Pick-Me-Ups: A poll was conducted 
at United Nations headquarters at Lake 
Success by the United Bartenders’ Guild, 
to find the best “cure” for hangovers. 
Brazil informally suggested black coffee, 
rum, and cream, thoroughly mixed; Eng- 
land, Pimm’s Cup with lemon juice and 
cucumber rind; Greece, goat’s milk and 
salt; Sweden, hot Glug. A Texan sta- 
tioned at the UN bar said that his “coun- 
try” favored either bourbon and branch 
water or branch water and_ bourbon. 


fe} Newsweek 
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Rather Be Wright: Some folks in Jeffer- 
son, Wis., were fighting mad because 
architect Frank Lioyp Wricurt called 
“our beautiful plans” for a $750,000 court 
house “a monument to ignorance.” Others 
were pleased because Wright offered to 
design a courthouse for them at half his 
usual fee. Mrs. LorELL Grimm, a mem- 
ber of the Jefferson County committee 
which visited Wright, explained that “all 
his life he wanted to design a municipal 
building but no one would ever let him 
do it.” Wright proposed to throw out the 
committee’s U-shaped design and build 
smaller structures grouped and con- 
nected by courtyards. “It’s all simply 
impressive,” said Mrs. Grimm. 


Independence Day: Returning to Los 
Angeles from Juarez, Mexico, where she 
divorced artist WiLL1AM Grant SHERRY 
on July 4, Berre Davis was in a somber 
mood. “No one is very happy really, 
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Bette (with Merrill) : No comment 





about a divorce,” she said. “It’s the end 
of one era in your life and sometimes the 
beginning of another. Who knows?” She 
won custody of their daughter Barbara, 3. 
On reports that she would marry actor 
Gary MERRILL, Miss Davis had no com- 
ment. Sherry himself said he_ was going to 
light “a great big firecracker” in honor of 
his independence. Then he announced 
he would marry Barbara’s nurse, MARION 
Ricuarps, 23, of Pasadena, “either the 
first or the tenth of August.” 


Slight Error: SAMUEL Bisss of Bir- 
mingham, England, was quietly munch- 
ing his lunch when a policeman raced up 
and grabbed the sandwich he was eat- 
ing. Speeding Bibbs to a hospital, the 
policeman explained: “Your wife phoned. 
She used rat poison paper to wrap your 
lunch by mistake.” Bibbs’s stomach was 
pumped and he was lying weakly on a 
cot when his wife phoned again. It was 
all right. She had found the rat paper. 


July 17, 1950 
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@ You will find their plants here for reasons which, 
summed up, amount to this: In Baltimore & Ohio 
territory resources are so great, conditions so ideal, 


and transportation so efficient, that new plants 
naturally are attracted. 


The proof: Since the war, Industry has invested more than 
half a billion dollars in new plants served by B&O! 


Let us help you find the best place for your plant. 
Tell us your needs, in confidence, and our Industrial 
Development staff will submit, without cost or obli- 
gation, a plant-location study measured exactly to 
your requirements. Ask our man! 





Industrial Development representatives are located at: 
New York 4, N.Y. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Constantly doing things— better! 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


KOREA: 


... Including Argentina 


No matter how much inclined they 
may be to bicker in peacetime, the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere 
usually line up in a crisis. So they have 
done in the Korean affair. The Organ- 
ization of American States gave prompt 
approval to the actions of the United 
Nations and the United States. Virtually 
every Latin American country 
sent an individual pledge of sup- 
port. There was just one unusual 
touch in all this: Argentina was 
in the forefront of the pledgees. 

Traditionally Argentina, dis- 

trustful of the United States and 
inclined to isolation, has held 
aloof from international commit- 
ments. Argentina was. strictly 
neutral in the first world war. 
In the second world war it was, 
until the last moment, the only 
hemisphere neutral, and Wash- 
ington accused it of harboring 
and helping Axis spies. 

Since the war they have cau- 
tiously been drawing a little 
closer together. But many prob- 
lems remained to be worked out. 

So Washington reacted warmly 
when Argentina Ambassador 
Jerénimo Remorino handed Sec- 
retary Acheson a Buenos Aires 
message offering the “broadest 
support” to the United States. 

Even before the message was 
delivered, the Argentine Con- 
gress, after almost three years’ 
delay, had quickly completed 
ratification of the Rio de Janeiro 
hemisphere defense treaty. It 
looked as if, in this new crisis, the 
American republics would stand one for 
all and all for one and not, as in the 
second world war, almost all for one. 


PERU: 


How to Win an Election 


An ancient political axiom says: “You 
can’t beat somebody with nobody.” The 
republic of Peru confirmed this, in the 
most literal sense, last week. The bene- 
ficiary: Gen. Manuel A. Odria. 

Odria has been President-dictator of 
Peru since October 1948, when he threw 
out the constitutional President, José Luis 
Bustamante. From the beginning he 
protested his democratic intentions. Last 
January he acted on them by calling an 
election. Then he announced his own 
Presidential candidacy. It was obvious 
that he would have little opposition. The 
feeble Communist Party and the power- 
ful totalitarian leftist Apristas had been 
outlawed in 1948. An assortment of op- 
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position groups named Gen. Emesto . entirely in January 1949 when Prio an- 


Montagne to run against Odria. But the 
National Election Board ruled Montagne 
out for registration fraud. Odria, obvious- 
ly embarrassed by lack of opposition, 
would shadow-box the election. 

There had been a brief but bloody 
revolt in Arequipa only three weeks 
before, and soldiers with fixed bayonets 
guarded some polling places on election 
day, July 2. But the public was lethargic, 
and there was no trouble. Voting is 
compulsory in Peru, so some 800,000 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Odria boxed his shadow on election day 


citizens turned out. Some didn’t vote for 
President at all. About 80 per cent, with 
no other choice, cast ballots for Odria. 

More significant of the state of public 
opinion was the vote for senators and 
congressmen, where there were oppo- 
sition candidates. Incomplete, unofficial 
returns from 21 of the country’s 24 
departments (including ten in which 
Odrista candidates were unopposed) 
gave the Odristas 21 Senate seats and 
82 places in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Oppositionists won 15 Senate and 46 
Chamber seats. It seemed certain that 
there would be a strong opposition bloc 
in the new Congress, opening July 28. 


CUBA: 


Case of the Stolen Records 


The long and beautiful friendship be- 
tween President Carlos Prio Socarras of 
Cuba and his predecessor, Ramén Grau 
San Martin, began to cool soon after Prio 
took office in October 1948. It froze 


nounced that, on taking over the Presi- 
dency, he had found a number of min- 
istries completely out of funds and some 
of them in debt. The total deficit, he 
said, was at least $84,000,000, and he 
blamed the Grau administration. 

The same month an independent sen- 
ator, Pelayo Cuervo Navarro, charged 
Grau, three members of his Cabinet, 
several Under Secretaries, and others 
with misappropriating public funds 
amounting to $174,241,840. He asked 
the courts to bring to justice 
“those who sacked the Cuban 
Treasury.” (Under Cuban law a 
private citizen may constitute 
himself a prosecutor of public 
officials and push his charges 
in court. ) 

The case dragged on for 
months, becoming more and 
more complicated all the time. 
More charges and_ counter- 
charges were made; new names 
were dragged in; and it became 
a politician’s field day. 

The first concrete results ap- 
peared when Judge Federico 
Justiniani, the third judge to 
take charge of the investigation, 
recently asked the arrest of 
Grau’s former Treasury Minister, 
Isauro Valdés Moreno, and four 
other Treasury officials. Then 
rumors circulated that Grau him- 
self was next on Justiniani’s list. 

But last week the case came 
to a sudden, if temporary, halt. 
At 3 a.m. on July 4 six men with 
women’s black stockings over 
their faces knocked at the door 
of the court in which the records 
of the case were kept. When 
one of the guards opened up, 
he found a machine gun pointing at him. 
The invaders disarmed the two guards, 
tied them up, and cut the telephone 
wire. Then they broke into the files and 
disappeared with 35 volumes—some 
7,000 pages—of court records. It was 
“every scrap of paper connected with 
the case,” a clerk said. 

Justiniani announced that he would go 
on with the case. But it will probably 
take several months at least to get copies 
of the records together. 


Significance -~—- 


This whole case seems to be based on 
politics rather than justice, and it is un- 
likely that any of the accused will ever 
be convicted: practically all Cuban ad- 
ministrations are accused of graft. Some 
observers believe that the continued 
pressure on Grau may lead him to make 
overtures to Prio to unite the Authentic 
Revolutionary Party, now split between 
them. If they remain at odds, party 
disunity in the 1952 Presidential election 
may be disastrous to the Auténticos. 


Newsweek, July 17, 1950 
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Now the Skys the Limi 


when youre conveying co2 


Bottleneck in deep mines is the job 
of getting the mineral to the surface. 
Up to now only shallow mines have 
been able to employ conveyor belts 


for fast, safe, continuous haulage up 
slope entries. In deep workings, 
heavily loaded mine cars must be 
skip-hoisted, one or two at a time, 
up vertical shafts—an intermittent 
operation, often marked by accidents. 
But today these hoists are being out- 
moded by a new development of the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


New kind of slope belt. Until only 
‘yesterday conveyor belts could not 
be used on single-flight lifts higher 
than 250 feet. To handle higher lifts, 
conventional ply belts would have to 
be built so thick they would become 
impractical, unwieldy and require 


huge pulleys. The G.T.M. has solved 
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this by building a belt with a load- 
carrying body of high-tensile steel 
cables—so strong that a single belt 
of ordinary thickness will now 


handle lifts more than six times 
higher! 


Slope mines now go deeper. Since 
the introduction of this new Good- 
year COMPASS Steel-Cable conveyor 
belt, slope mines have already been 
sunk to new record depths. A large 
Illinois coal mine recently installed 
a single Goodyear belt that rises to 
a lift of 862 feet—and still higher 
lifts are now on the drawing board. 


What's the limit? The G.T.M. has 
worked out engineering data that 
proves single-flight COMPASS Steel- 
Cable belt lifts as high as 1,592 feet 
to be practical—a height nearly 28% 
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greater than that of the Empire State 
Building, world’s tallest! Such a belt, 
36 inches wide, will deliver 400 tons 
per hour at the surface, with less 
operation and maintenance cost than 
elevators of equal capacity. With 
such belts in series, the sky’s the 
limit in lift. 

Want more facts? The G.T.M. will 
be glad to show you dollars-and-cents- 
saving records on many record- 
breaking lifts now using 
Goodyear COMPASS belts. 

Just write Goodyear, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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“H ANDLE MONEY BETTER?” guffawed Elmer, 
the bull. “Now, I’ve heard everything.” 
“Don’t act so superior, Elmer,” said Elsie, 
the Borden Cow. “Lots of women are very 
smart about handling money. Look at the 
number of them who invest their savings in 
rhe Borden Company. Just cast your eyes 
over this lovely report Borden’s put out 


telling all about their business last year.” 


> 


“Another Annual Report? bellowed 
Elmer. “Why confuse folks with all those 
figures again?” 


“Because careful investors like to know 
how their company is getting along,” an- 
swered Elsie. “I’m sure every woman in- 
vestor whg owns Borden’s stock will be glad 
to read that people bought more than 613 
million dollars’ worth of the things Borden’s 
produced in 1949.’ 





“Whew!” whistled Elmer. “That’s a heap 
of dollars’ worth of vittles and such!” 

“Uh-huh!” smiled Elsie, “And since 95% 
of those vittles are bought by women, I’d 
say that women know how to handle money. 
You know—if it’s Borden’s—” 

“Forget the sales talk!” snapped Elmer. 
“Forget who handles what! I got money 
invested in Borden's, too—those 2 shares of 
Beauregard’s! And I want the low-down on 





how Borden's divvies up all the money.” 
“First off,” explained Elsie, “Borden's 
paid more than 303 millions of what they 
took in—to farmers. These farmers supply 
the milk and dairy products, the sovbeans, 
fruit, eggs—the many, many things Borden’s 
uses to make their wonderful products.” 
“I’m glad Borden's paid all that money to 
the farmers,” applauded Elmer. “Farmers 
really know how to handle money.” 
“Indeed they do!” agreed Elsie. “And I’m 
so glad for the farmers’ wives that they get 
their checks from Borden’s at least once a 


“Don’t women handle money better than men do?” 
ASKED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


month. On many farms, you know, you have 
to wait for your money till the crop comes 
in. And what woman can wait till the end 
of the season for a hat she wants today?” 

“Buy, buy, buy!” shouted Elmer. “Don’t 
you women ever think of earning money?” 

“Indeed, yes!” answered Elsie. “Look at 
the number of women who work for Borden’s 
—including those grand women in the spick 
and span Borden Kitchen who create the 
recipes for all those glorious dishes! Borden’s 
paid all its women and men employees more 
than 109 million dollars last year.” 

“I’m not interested in what Borden’s paid 
out!” groaned Elmer. “I want to know 
what’s left in!” 

“But how can I tell you what’s left in till 
I tell you what they had to spend?” asked 
Elsie. “Last year Borden’s paid out 179 mil- 
lions for operating expenses other than em- 
ployees’ salaries. For bottles, containers, fuel 
for plants and trucks—and remember, taxes 
and depreciation had to be figured in!” 

“So add ’em up!” ordered Elmer. 

“Well—,” countered Elsie, “after paying 
farmers, workers, and all operating ex- 
penses, almost 22 million dollars was left.” 















“Don’t tell me the 22 millions went to 
the women stockholders!” slyly poked Elmer, 


“No, silly!” laughed Elsie.“ But more than 
1114 million went to the 52,386 stockhold- 
ers—men as well as women—who look to 
Borden’s for a return on their savings. And 
that’s that!” 

“Not so fast!” pounced Elmer, “What 
happened to the other 1014 millions?” 

“Any woman who handles money would 
know,” said Elsie, “that you need some of 
the profits to keep business going. To fix up 
plants and, maybe, build new ones, And 
trucks and machines do have to be replaced. 
You have to advance credit to customers— 
you have to pay farmersand employees before 
you get your money from customers ... 


” 


“In short,” ended Elsie, “Borden’s needs 
this money to go on providing really good 
things for all the people in the country. You 
know—if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


HERES WHERE EVERY 100 PENNIES 


IN EVERY BORDEN DOLLAR WENT IN 1949 
















Paid to farmers..... ...-. $303 millions ’ 
Paid to employees........ 109 millions 

*All other costs and expenses 179 millions ai 
Paid to stockholders. ..... 11% millions 
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Bromide Insanity 


Bromides, taken for a long time or in 
large doses, put more people in mental 
hospitals than do any other drugs. 

These compounds, which contain bro- 
mine, are used chiefly as sedatives. But a 
highly nervous and irritable person may 
start the habit to relax and follow it for 
weeks or months until finally he becomes 
an addict, subject to frequent hallucina- 
tions and probably fits of violence. 

The real danger here, Dr. Theodore 
Cornbleet of Chicago warned last week, 
is that the average doctor does not recog- 
nize the symptoms of bromide poisoning. 
“The drug accumulates in the body often 
to dangerous levels,” he said. “It is ex- 
creted slowly. Meanwhile skin rashes of 
many kinds may appear, and the patient 
may develop mental symptoms, often bad 
enough to be sent to asylums.” At least 
5 per cent of the country’s mental ail- 
ments could be attributed to misuse of 
bromides. When the drug is eliminated, 
the patient recovers. 

Bromide poisoning can be _ spotted 
through checking the drug level in blood 
tests. In treatment, the first step is to get 
the bromide out of the blood and into 
the urine, where it is eliminated. Dr. 
Combleet has found that ammonium 
chloride produces quicker results than 
sodium chloride, the classic remedy. 

An even better preventive of bromide 
intoxication, he added, would be to treat 
these drugs like barbiturates and sell 
them by nonrefillable prescription. “The 
only bromides I would allow to be in 
general circulation are the verbal bro- 
mides which offend only the ear.” 


Medical Notes 


>A combination of two antibiotics, 
aureomycin and dihydrostreptomycin, a 
derivative of streptomycin, has brought 
“exceedingly gratifying results” in the 
treatment of brucellosis, or undulant 
fever. Two Minnesota doctors, Wallace 
E. Herrell of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
and Tracy E. Barber of Austin, base 
their conclusions on a long-range, care- 
fully controlled study of 25 patients over 
a period of two and a half years. 

>A new electronic machine which makes 
it possible for a patient automatically to 
control his own anesthesia during an 
operation is now in use at the Mayo 
Clinic. The device, called “Servo-Anes- 
thetizer,” which already has been suc- 
cessfully used on more than 50 patients, 
hamesses a patient’s brain waves to pump 
the required amount of anesthetic into 
either a vein or a vapor mask. Designed 
by Dr. Reginald G. Bickford, former 
Royal Air Force officer, now director of 
Mayo’s Electro-Encephalography Lab- 
oratory, the machine starts with a high 
flow of anesthetic, then decreases it as 
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The patient’s brain waves control the anesthesia’s level 


the sleeping patient’s brain waves de- 
crease. The anesthetist must stay on the 
job continually to supervise the adminis- 
tration of the anesthetic, but the new 
device will relieve him of much tedious 
work and will make sure that the patient 
is held in a constant level of anesthesia 
during the operation. 

PA substitute bladder for people who 
have lost their bladders through cancer 
or accident is reported by a group of 
Chicago surgeons, R. K. Gilchrist, J. W. 
Merricks, Howard Hamlin, and I. T. 
Rieger. The bladder is a pouch con- 
structed from a portion of the patient’s 
own intestine. It opens out through a 
point in the groin; it requires no belt, 
and the patient need wear no receptacle. 
Some have gone as long as eight hours 
without discomfort or embarrassment 
before emptying the substitute. 

Hope for sufferers from chronic ulcer- 
ative colitis of unknown origin through 
the cutting of the vagus nerve, which 
controls movements in the intestine and 
colon, is offered by Dr. Philip Thorek 
of Chicago. Favorable response to this 
form of surgery has been shown in over 
80 per cent of the cases, with no mortal- 
ities. Some of the patients gained as 
much as 45 pounds in four months after 
the operation. 

PUniversity of California doctors are 
demonstrating under-the-tongue _ treat- 
ment for a group of hormone-ceficiency 
diseases. The hormones are tashioned 
into pellets which are kept under the 
tongue until they dissolve. In this position, 
the chemicals are absorbed into the body 
without entering the stomach. Treatment 
includes pellets of testosterone, a male 
sex hormone for stimulating sex devel- 
opment and body growth; desoxycorti- 


costerone acetate for Addison’s disease; 
and progesterone, a female sex hormone 
for prevention of spontaneous abortion. 
Moderate amounts of oranges, lemons, 
or grapefruit, high in vitamin C, are 
required for building bones and connec- 
tive tissue. But drinking too much citrus 
fruit may harm the teeth and gums, Dr. 
Henry Hicks -of Greenwich, Conn., re- 
ports in the Journal of the American 
Dental Association. Dr. Hicks cites 50 
cases of hypersensitive and loose teeth 
and bleeding gums in patients who con- 
sumed too many oranges and lemons. 
When citrus fruits were removed from 
their diets, their mouths returned to nor- 
mal. “It would seem that more than two 
or three oranges or one grapefruit per 
week is excessive,” Dr. Hicks observed. 


Sugar for the Boss 


The tired businessman will take his 
car to a service station every 1,000 to 
2,000 miles for oiling, greasing, and 
checking. But the working machinery of 
his own body, for which there are no re- 
placement parts, seldom has a check-up. 

Of 55 business leaders under the age 
of 50, referred by their corporations to 
Drs. Sidney A. Portis, Irving H. Zitman, 
and Charles H. Lawrence of Chicago, 
28 had not had a physical examination in 
two years or more. They as well as 50 
other executives who came to the doc- 
tors individually, complained of being 
tired. And approximately two out of 
every five of the fatigued group showed 
a low level of sugar in the blood. 

“Our studies showed that when there 
is an inadequate amount of sugar circu- 
lating in the blood, the brain does not 
function properly,” the doctors said last 
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week. “The patient becomes high-strung, 
easily tired, and the body goes on a 
‘sit-down’ strike.” He grows bored, loses 
his zest, and in the end, hates his job, 
his business superiors, and fellow workers. 
But unless he is physically ill, he does 
not, on his own volition, go to a doctor.” 

Of the 55 executives in the referred 
group, only three were in good health. 
Sixteen had high blood pressure; four- 
teen were overweight; seven had heart 
ailments, and six of them had borderline 
heart conditions. 

What disturbed the doctors was the 
discovery that virtually all of the execu- 
tives had poor eating habits. They ate 
inadequate breakfasts, quick lunches, 
and, as a result, became tired and irri- 
table in mid-morning and mid-afternoon. 
They ordered the businessmen to eat 
regular meals, interspersed with 6 ounces 
of milk in mid-morning and 6 ounces in 
mid-afternoon, with another 6 ounces, 
plus crackers, cereal, or toast at bedtime. 

Daily diets, they were told, should 
include four servings or more of whole 
or enriched grain; two servings of meat, 
poultry, or fish; at least two of vegetables 
and fruit; potatoes; simple desserts; fats 
as they are needed or desired; six to 
eight glasses of water, and eggs at least 
three times a week. 

As for sugar, so needed by the brain, 
the doctors prescribed starches and pro- 
teins, which form sugar slowly, rather 
than sugar in spurts from fast-liberated 
: candies, pies, cakes, jellies, jams, and 

~ " ef ee alcoholic and _ carbonated _ beverages. 
You'll be surprised how little it -_ Smoking may be done after meals, but 











costs to reduce disturbing noise, increase personal efficiency. not on an empty stomach. The 
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Let our acoustical engineers convince you with an estimate .. . sev 
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vo sata , in 
rs Thousands of “noise traps” to help al 
tee end harmful noise—that’s the secret | 
of Fibretone*, one of several types nat 
of J-M Acoustical Ceilings. 
Each 12"- sq. unit contains hun- 
dreds of small holes drilled in the 
sound-absorbing material. As sound 
waves strike the ceiling, they enter la : 
the “noise traps” where the sound PI 
energy is dissipated. pow 
cure 
Fibretone is attractive; meets the pent 
most modest budget. Available with wi 
flame-resistant finish if desired, ” 
Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings in- 
clude perforated Transite* Asbestos 
Panels; and Sanacoustic*—perfo- 
rated metal panels backed up with a 
fireproof sound-absorbing element. we. 
For free book on “Sound Control,” ence 
or an estimate, write Johns-Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
JOHNS -MANVILLE *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. International Copyri 


Aceuracy: An intense medical- 

M4 j % s-Manville art student at Hunter College, 
PRODUCTS  ] a} New York, uses calipers to 
check the dimensions in her 


illustration of a skull with an 
accurate plaster cast of a head. 
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Fibretone Panels are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 











Transitone and Transite* Movable Asbestos Walls — Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors 
Asbestos Corrugated Transite*— Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs— Acoustical Materials— Etc. 
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Do you know these symbols ? 


(They represent four professions that quard your health ) 


These are “living” symbols you see 
pictured above. For behind them are 
several hundred thousand men and 
women who work together every day, 
in large communities and small, to 
make and keep America the healthiest 
nation in the world. 


% Medicine 
Q 


... symbolized by the Staff of Aescu- 
lapius, ancient god of healing. Great 
powers were attribufed to him... to 
cure disease, to prolong life. The ser- 
pent entwined about the staff denotes 
wisdom and the ability to heal. 


& Nursing 


+++ symbolized by the lamp of Flor- 
ence Nightingale. During the Crimean 


Copyright 1950—Parke, Davis & Company 


War, she introduced many hospital 
improvements, including new stand- 
ards of comfort and cleanliness. The 
profession of nursing owes much to 
the pioneering work of “The Lady of 
the Lamp.” 


@ Dentistry 


. . » symbolized by the serpent encir- 
cled about an ancient cautery. The 
leaves and berries in the background 
represent the two sets of teeth, whilé 
the triangle and circle are derived 
from the Greek letters—delta for den- 





tistry and omicron for odont, the 


tooth. 
RK Pharmacy 


. . . symbolized by R, an inscription 
that has been used on prescriptions 
and formulas for more than 6,000 
years. It is an abbreviation of “recipe” 
—the Latin word for “take thou.” 
Originally it was used as an invocation 
to Jupiter, the lucky planet which 
guarded the sick. This symbol J ap- 
pears today on physicians’ prescrip- 
tions and is displayed in thousands of 
pharmacies throughout our country. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged continuously in a broad, 
active program of research, keeping pace with the constant changes and progress in 
medicine and surgery. Among the more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous 
Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, 
Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 


One of a series of messages on the importance of prompt and proper medical care 











Picture Jockeys 


What records were to radio, short-short 
movies will be to TV if an outfit called 
Official Television, Inc., has its way. In 
1940 a company headed by James 
Roosevelt developed Soundies—2%-3- 
minute musical movies. The idea was to 
put them in movie juke boxes for tavern 
and restaurant consumption at 10 cents a 
throw. But the war, and the subsequent 
metal shortage, did Soundies in. Not, 


however, before 1,040 of the little 
movies had been committed to film. 
Recently Official Television, whose 


board chairman is Isaac Levy, heavy 
stockholder in CBS, bought the ten-year- 
old films. By last week, seven of the 
nation’s 106 TV stations had leased 
Soundies for one year. With the year’s 
lease goes the right to play each Soundie 
three times in any manner—as_ brief 
fillers, as mood programming—in short, 
in any way that a disk jockey uses 
records: And as the disk jockey inter- 
polates commercials between each 
record, so, the stations hope, will the 
picture jockey between Soundies. 


The Stork’s Debut 


The eight-story building at 3 East 53rd 
Street in Manhattan is, as many a New 
Yorker and visitor knows, the Stork Club. 
Ordinarily, high prices and a strictly 
guarded “rope” near the door keep a 
majority of the public out of the club. 
But last week CBS television admitted 
one and all—not only to the Stork but to 
a reasonably accurate facsimile of the 
club’s innermost sanctum, the Cub Room. 

The idea for a Stork Club program 
came from Sherman Billingsley, the dry, 
laconic Oklahoman who has yet to miss 





RADIO-TELEVISION 





a chance of publicizing his restaurant. 
He generally shuns straight advertising 
techniques. Instead, assiduous cultivation 
of the right people puts millions of dollars 
of plugs on the news side of the papers. 
Billingsley is also in the necktie and 
perfume business (the latter with Morton 
Downey, Steve Hannagan, and Arthur 
Godfrey). His favored customers receive 
between $50,000 and $100,000 worth of 
free ties a year and in the past five years 
have walked out with $1,000,000 in 
gift perfume. 

This past winter Billingsley made a 
shy and brief appearance on the Philco 
Television Theater's dramatization of 
“Murder at the Stork Club,” The response 
astonished him. “Everybody recognized 
me,” he said. “Taxi drivers, elevator guys, 
baseball guys, my customers.” A Stork 
Club TV show seemed like a natural 
thing, and Billingsley found quick agree- 
ment from one of his regulars, Irving 
Mansfield, a CBS producer. The Stork 
Club (CBS-TV, Wednesday and Friday, 
7:45-8 p.m. EDT) was no standard 
studio production. 

After two months of work and the 
expenditure of about $100,000, the net- 
work last week finished a complete TV 
studio on the Stork Club’s fourth floor. 
Here it installed a replica of the Cub. 
Room’s corner table “50,” as well as six 
lesser places of honor. Peter Lind Hayes 
and Mary Healy were hired to act as 
Table 50’s permanent guests. Billingsley 
agreed to appear as himself on each 
show. The format called for reproducing 
much of the idle chitchat that is 


communicated by celebrities who crush 
the Cub Room. On opening night it was 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert Lahr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Haley, and bachelor Robert Q. 
Lewis who “dropped in.” CBS departed 
from pure Cub Room atmosphere to in- 


> 


~ 4% 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Hayes and Healy: The Cub Room was very informal 
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stall Cy Walters and Stan Freeman at 
dual pianos and invited Robert Merrill 
in for one song. As Mansfield put it, “This 
is all very informal. The real stuff, you 
see. Very informal.” 

There was, on the first show, more 
informality than CBS had planned: one 
of the three cameras developed last- 
minute power difficulties, and Mansfield, 
eying possible. sponsors, refused to put 
the show on with just-two. It was 9 
o'clock, an hour and a quarter after the 
announced post time, before the planned 
informality started. 


Added Voice 


A new voice could be heard behind 
the Iron Curtain on July 4. Every twenty 
minutes, interrupting a six-hour program 
of music, some of it forbidden in the 
broadcast zone, the voice said: “This is 
Radio Free Europe ... operated by your 
friends in the free world ... The purpose 
of our broadcast will be to bring to vou, 
our friends who are suffering under 
Stalin’s tyranny, a consistent, reliable 
source of information ... your friends and 
compatriots speaking in freedom.” After 
a ten-day warmup period of music and 
announcements, Czechoslovakians and 
Rumanians will get a fuller program: 
news, dramas, speeches, satires, dia- 
logues, and music—all calculated to keep 
free thought alive. On Aug. 11, citizens 
of Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia may join the audience to listen to 
the programs in their own languages. 

Radio Free Europe is the latest project 
of the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, Inc., a privately endowed* and 
relatively unpublicized American corpo- 
ration founded in June 1949. The idea of 
such people as John Foster Dulles, his 
brother Allen, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
A. Ay Berle Jr., and Herbert H. Lehman. 
the committee is headed by Joseph C. 
Grew, former Ambassador to Japan, as 
chairman, and DeWitt Poole as _presi- 
dent. The NCFE’s purpose: “to prepare 
the way toward the restoration in Eastern 
Europe of social, political, and religious 
liberties.” One function is to make work 
for Europe’s intellectual exiles. 

So far NCFE has literally kept alive 
more than 250 individuals, most of whom 
may one day return to their homelands to 
provide democratic leadership. Twelve 
of the political exiles work at the Libran 
of Congress—though paid by NCFE funds 
—correlating and interpreting data seep- 
ing out from behind the curtain. Others 
work at the Mid-European Study Center 
in New York preparing monographs. 
pamphlets, and various analytical! mate- 
rial. Still others are lecturing to American 
groups. Radio Free Europe is one more 
way in which exiles are helped. 


*This month the NCFE, in need of more money, 
inaugurates a Crusade for Freedom. Gen. Lucius 
Clay will head the drive, designed to put Americat 
ideals “‘on the offensive.” 
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Grew: A man behind the voice 


A 120-man staff in New York—at pres- 
ent using borrowed studios pending com- 
pletion of the RFE’s own in the Empire 
State Building—puts all broadcasts on 
tape recordings. A-40-man staff is in 
Germany, some at the transmitter 30 
miles south of Frankfurt, the first of three 
to be built by NCFE funds. 

With a Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee currently considering a vast 
expansion of the United States informa- 
tion activities in Europe, the RFE comes 
as an augmentation of the Voice of Amer- 
ica. But RFE has a “practical, down-to- 
earth, hard-hitting job” to do, one which 
the committee feels is better handled by 
a private corporation than a government. 
It provides democracy with one more 
voice—to combat the Russians. 
























Preview 


For the week of July 13-19. Times are 
EDT and subject to change: 





Radio 


The Quick and the Dead (NBC, Thurs- 
day, 8-8:30 p.m.). The second in the 
history of the atom bomb series, with 
Bob Hope. 

Korea (ABC, Friday, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
The past, present, and, perhaps, future 
of Korea. 

The Pursuit of Peace (Mutual, Sun- 
day, 9-9:45 p.m.). Korean documentary. 

The Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
99:30 p.m.). Oscar Levant, pianist. 



















Television 


Ballet Theater (NBC, Sunday 9-10 
pm.). Nora Kaye and Igor Youskevitch. 

Popsicle Parade of Stars (CBS, Mon- 
day, 7:45-8 p.m.) Groucho Marx in his 
television debut. 

Stadium Concerts (NBC, Monday, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.) Claudio Arrau, pianist, 
and Pierre Monteux, guest conductor, at 

Lewisohn Stadium. 


july 17, 1950 






















Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Don’t be tardy due to tire trouble! Get 
there on time—on safe, worry-free Kellys. 


The Kelly-Springfield name on the side- 
wall of a tire tells you that you’re getting 
the utmost in driving safety, comfort and 
economy. That’s the logical outgrowth of 
56 years of superior tire-building. 


In today’s longer-mileage Kelly you'll find 
the newest improvements in materials and 
design . . . the finest quality throughout. 


Drop in and “talk swap” with your near- 
by Kelly Dealer! You'll get full credit for 
all the unused miles left in your present tires. 
Best of all, you'll get thousands of extra 
miles of worry-free travel. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 


aoe -s 3 — 


Safe on Kellys 

















Science Notes 


>A golf ball which can’t get lost has been 
developed by William L. Davidson of 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Tiny particles of 
radioactive materials are hidden beneath 
the cover. A small Geiger counter, so 
light that it can be carried, makes it easy 
for the golfer to locate the ball. The 
atomic golf ball is not yet on the market. 
PA new bathroom mirror that doesn’t fog 
up after you've taken a hot shower is 
announced by the Charles Parker Co., 
Meriden, Conn. An electric heater, made 
of a layer of electrically conductive rub- 
ber between two layers of insulating 
rubber, is hidden behind the mirror. The 
rubber sandwich heater warms the mirror 
to 98 degrees, enough to evaporate the 
moisture. The rubberized conductor ma- 
terials for the invention were supplied 
by the United States Rubber Co. 
Cows treated with penicillin or strepto- 
mycin may escape disease. But the milk 
they give will not make good cheese. 
Researchers from the Department of 
Agriculture and the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station have found that these 
powerful drugs seem to inhibit the starter 
mechanisms in milk -which begin the 
transformation into cheese. 

A chemical process by which egg white, 
‘or albumen, is being produced from cod- 
fish, is announced by the two Norwegian 
firms ef E. O. Collett & Co., Oslo, and 
Astrup & Co., Kristiansund. One pound 
of the synthetic albumen, which contains 
80 to 90 per cent pure protein, can be 
made from approximately 11 pounds of 
waste from the codfish industry. Cost: 
70 cents to $1 a pound. 

>A new anchor which can bring a light 
airplane to a smooth stop is reported by 
the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio. It is a 28-inch steel tube, 
filled with rocket propellant, which is 
inserted into a holder near the plane’s 
tail. Just before touching ground, the 
pilot presses a button that causes the 
propellant to discharge. The tube is 
driven into the ground. A steel ribbon 
attached to the anchor absorbs the en- 
ergy at the time of the braking action 
and stops the plane. 


How Deep Is the Ocean? 


At some half a dozen spots around the 
world, the ocean floor is scarred by giant, 
curved chasms that extend miles down 
into the earth’s crust. They are usually 
found on the convex side of volcanic 
island chains, such as Japan, the Aleu- 
tians, and the Carolines. 

Some geologists think that these spots 
are depressions formed as_ volcanoes 
sucked up underlying rock. These 
“trenches,” as they are called, mark the 
deepest points in the ocean. The deepest 
of all is the Mindanao trench, 450 miles 
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A golf ball in the rough? The Geiger counter will find it - 


long, 3 to 6 miles wide, off the east coast 
of the Philippines. 

In 1929, as they wandered all over 
the world, officers of the German cruiser 
Emden took soundings of the Mindanao 
trench and announced that they had 
found the deepest spot in the whole 
ocean—a 5,900-fathom (35,400-foot) pin- 
point which the Germans named the 
Emden Deep. Since then, American sci- 
entists have wondered if more up-to-date 
electronic equipment might not reveal 
errors in the Emden figuring. 

During the war, despite Japanese 
plane attacks, an American Navy trans- 
port commander, H. H. Hess, took 
another set of soundings off the Philip- 
pines. Every five minutes his depth- 
recording instruments would send out a 
muffled clang; several seconds later there 
would return a faint “ping,” while a 
mechanical graph recorded the depths. 

After the war, back at the Navy Hy- 
drographic Office in Washington, Hess 
and a hydrographic engineer, M. W. 
Buell Jr., went to work interpreting the 
graphs. Their findings, recently released 
in the transactions of the American Geo- 
physical Union, revealed that the deep- 
est spot in the ocean is a point 45 miles 
north of the Emden Deep, which Hess 
named the Cape Johnson Deep after 
his Navy transport. They estimated the 
deep to be 34,300 feet (about 6.4 miles) 
—or much deeper than the highest moun- 
tain, Mount Everest (29,002 feet), is tall. 
The Emden Deep, they figured, was a 
mere 33,192 feet. The German sounding 
equipment, they explained, was less ac- 


curate and couldn’t be “aimed” as care- 
fully as modern Navy instruments. 

What is it like at the deepest spot in 
the ocean? Buell and Hess think the 
walls of the trench slope down gradually 
(about an 8-foot drop for every hundred 
feet), and that fine mud silt covers the 
bottom. The water, about 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit at the surface, becomes black 
at about 700 feet below (sunlight doesn't 
go any farther) and turns as cold as 35 
degrees at about 10,000 feet, or one- 
third of the way down. Near the bottom, 
it gradually warms up to 38 to 40 degrees. 
Life probably can be found near the 
bottom of the trenches, including crusta- 
ceans, sponges, and strange fish with 
their own headlights. But there can be 
no plant life in this pitch-black world. 
Sea plants need sun. 

The second deepest spot in the sea 
according to Hess and Buell, probably 
is the Ramapo Deep, off the coast of 
Japan. The depth is 34,038 feet, ac- 
cording to a sounding made by the 
U.S. S. Ramapo about fifteen years ago. 
This, too,.is open to question. Mean- 
while, the Hydrographic Office will con- 
tinue to cross-check these deep-sea 
findings to make sure that the Hess-Buell 
data will stand up. There still may be 
deeper undiscovered spots in the ocean. 


Fido Freed 


Whether Great Dane or Chihuahua, 
the pet dog, a member of the family of 
carnivorous mammals known as the 
Canidae, can claim as close relatives 
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Working hours...97%035 
Earning hours...avound the clock 





How men and women in every occupation 


keep their surplus dollars on the job 24 hours a day 


















There’s no time limit 
on dollars at work ... when 
they’re invested in industry. Invested 
dollars work 24 hours a day; they create jobs, build 
new factories, produce new products, add to the nation’s 
wealth. And, when industry prospers, they also earn 

around the clock for those who invested them. 
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The millions of people, in every trade and profession, 
who have purchased the common stocks ot America’s 
great corporations are part owners of those companies 
... and have a direct interest in their operations. An 
investor in any company knows some years produce 
more in dividends than others; some may produce none. 













. He knows, also, that prices of companies’ stocks 
bought and sold by investors through the facilities of 
the Stock Exchange reflect the varying fortunes of 
these businesses, as well as investors’ opinions ot how 
much the stocks are worth to them. 





To those seeking to employ their surplus funds in 
industry, the New York Stock Exchange says: get the 
facts betore you invest. Factual intormation issued by 































can be companies listed on this Exchange is available 
- world. to everyone; use it as the basis for your 
) every investment decision. 
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wolves, jackals, coyotes, and dingos. 
Early in the dawn of canine development, 
his ancestors learned that it was smart 
for a family or group to act together in 
running down a victim. 

Even today, when the dog has been 
thoroughly domesticated, his peculiar in- 
stinct to “group” remains. If temporarily 
neglected or permanently abandoned, 
Rover may revert to type and join a pack. 
In rural districts ‘of the United States, 
groups of free-ranging dogs still display 
their atavistic tendencies. 

Up to now, no scientist has made a 
systematic study of the dog’s behavior 
when freed from the influence of his 
master. But this year at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mammal- 
ogists at Yellowstone National Park, Dr. 
Margaret Altmann, professor of animal 
husbandry and genetics at Hampton In- 
stitute, Va., read a carefully documented 
paper on her four-year study of seven 
dog packs (86 animals) observed around 
Hampton. With field glasses, with the 
naked eye, and, in the darkness, by the 
ear, the pretty, brown-eyed woman sci- 
entist collected firsthand evidence on 
what makes a tame dog wild. 

The groups were composed of stray 
dogs, abandoned dogs (when the sum- 
mer-cottage season is over, people often 
leave them behind), temporarily lost 
dogs, and dogs from nearby homes who 
joined the groups part of the time. 

The packs, which usually remained 
together for one to two and 2 half weeks, 
were assembled by the loud barking of a 
strong male dog. The bosses were always 
heavy, large shepherd mongrels. Me- 
dium-sized mongrels of shepherd-collie 
crosses and spitz and terrier crosses made 





Supersonic Shield: A model missile fired from a gun in the wind 
tunnel at the Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett Field, Calif., 
is protected by a plastic “sabot” which keeps it aligned and acts as 4 
piston. Once out of the muzzle of the gun, the shield falls away. 


up a large part of the groups. “There was 
always an outer array of timid untouch- 
ables, trying to be fully accepted ... but 
not daring to come close,” said Dr. 
Margaret Altmann. 

Pack running, usually 5 to 6 miles a 
day, was done at dawn and dusk. Noon 
hours were spent under the cover of 
swamps and brush. The activities of the 
pack began with barking, growling, and 
the establishment of running order. If 
obstacles (narrow paths or gates), for 
example were met, the pack frequently 
stopped for a formal test of dominance. 
“Each dog by stiff gait and slow tension, 
challenged his rival to give room in pass- 
ing first,” the scientist explained. 

In two cases, small, weak, part-time 
pack members were suddenly - sur- 
rounded, barked at, and literally torn to 
pieces by six or eight pack members. 
Strict protocol prevailed in getting food 
at garbage dumps. The upper-ranking 
dogs got all they wanted. Lower ranks 
had to hunt for field mice. 

Dr. Altmann found that the packs 
were generally afraid to attack an adult 
human walking toward them. But chil- 
dren, pet dogs, sheep, and other farm 
stock were endangered, particularly 
when fear of the pack was shown. 

In her further research, Margaret 
Altmann hopes to compare her findings 
with reports on other dog groups, partic- 
ularly the wild dog-coyote crosses. But 
this summer she is relaxing with another 
kind of work at Jackson Hole Wildlife 
Park in Wyoming. Dressed in masculine 
clothes of patchwork camouflage that 
blends with the foliage, she is tracking 
down the social behavior of another wild 
animal—this time the lordly elk. 
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Santa Fe Goes All The Way 


Two hundred and six all-stainless 
steel railway cars, built by The Budd 
Company, equip the Santa Fe’s 
famous streamliners—trains bearing 
such names as the Super Chief, The 
Chief, El Capitan. 


In providing this premium equip- 
ment, Santa Fe has gone all the way 
to give you not only comfort and 
luxury, but also the unequalled se- 
curity and safety of cars constructed 
of stainless steel. 


Stainless steel is three times as 
strong as ordinary steel and retains 
its strength throughout the years be- 
cause of its resistance to rust and 
corrosion. It is the best material ever 
utilized for railway car structures, 


both from the standpoint of the pas- 
sengers who ride in the cars and the 
railroads which operate and main- 
tain them. 


This unique employment of a mate- 
rial is combined with the develop- 
ment of designs to use its superiority 
to maximum advantage. It is typical 
of all Budd practice, starting with 
the invention of the all-steel auto- 
mobile body and the development of 
the steel wheel for all types of high- 
way vehicles. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia, Detroit. 
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4 WAY DOWN HERE THE AIR’S WONDERFUL 


An awful lot of people seem to want to get also furnished the equipment to ventilate the 
to Brooklyn. Getting there is lots easier, Holland, Lincoln and Queens-Midtown Tunnels. 
lots more comfortable, now that the new One good tunnel deserves another! 
Battery-to-Brooklyn Tunnel under the East For those interested in figures, 666,000,000 
River has been completed. cubic feet of fresh air is pumped into this 
Better, specifically, because this tunnel tunnel every hour. 
has the very last word in engineered ven- For those interested in meanings, this job is 
tilation... the smells-good, tastes-good, evidence of the kind of confidence engineers have 
feels-good kind. learned to place in all Westinghouse products. 
If this sounds slightly partial to our Stur- In elevators, for instance, or in as widely dif- 
tevant Division, who did the job, we hasten ferent but equally critical application as the 
to record the revealing fact that Sturtevant lighting of airports . . . or electric blankets! 
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Only the Good... 


For five years Walter A. Steigleman, 
associate professor of journalism at Indi- 
ana University, had been following the 
obituaries of newspapermen as closely 
as an unemployed reporter looking for a 
job opening. All Steigleman wanted, 
however, was the answer to a question: 
Do reporters and editors on daily papers 
actually lead such hectic lives that they 
die younger than most people? In books, 
movies, and plays, the answer would 
seem to be yes. 

Last week, after reading thousands of 
obits in newspaper trade journals, and 
choosing 1,643 as strictly representative 
of working newspapermen, Steigleman 
published his answers in The Journalism 
Quarterly. Editorial work, he found, 
shortens life spans by one to three years 
below national averages.* 

Newsmen between 25 and 50 years of 
age get the worst of Steigleman’s statis- 
tics. Their life expectancy is from 3 to 
3.97 years below that of the average 
American male. Those who survive those 
years, however, can look forward to 
dying just one or two years earlier than 
the average. After passing 90 (which 45 
newsmen and four newspaperwomen did 
during the time of Steigleman’s study) 
an editorial staffer seems no more likely 
to pass on than any other oldster. 

Steigleman himself, 43 vears old and 
comparatively cloistered in his classroom, 
figures he can look forward to a good 
three years more of life than the men 
who are practicing what he teaches. 





*Insurance companies, however, could add a word 

cheer for harried newsmen: Rates for insuring 
reporters are the same as for “‘normal’”’ risks and 
Steigleman’s figures have no actuarial validity. 
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As to exactly why this is so, Steigleman’s 
survey found no answers, only more 
questions: “Are the factors involved in- 
herent in newspaper work itself or are 
they the result of conditions that can be 
alleviated? Or is all, or part of the differ- 
ence, due to the class of people which 
newspaper work attracts?” Books, movies, 
and plays had an answer for that too, 


Mich to McCall’s 


Five months ago McCall’s Magazine 
had decided on a new look (more serious 
nonfiction, dropping its rigid department- 
alization) for its 3,900,000 readers. Not 
until this week, however, was the 
woman’s magazine sure of the man who 
would handle the job. One “natural” 
candidate was too good a friend of 
McCall’s editor and publisher Otis L. 
Wiese. Before he finally called in Daniel 
D. Mich, capable executive editor of 
both Look and Quick magazines, Wiese 
had invited “just about every available 
editor in the country” into his New York 
office for a job interview. None clicked. 
Last week, “in spite of and not because 
of our friendship,” Wiese announced that 
as of next month Dan Mich, with whom 
he attended the University of Wisconsin, 
would be McCall’s editorial director in 


_charge of features and nonfiction. Mich’s 


former assistant, Woodrow Wirsig, will 
become executive editor of Look. 


Li’l Abner’s Chillun 


Despite all their dignified competition, 
comic books and fan magazines continue 
to dominate most American newsstands. 
Well aware of that, Capp Enterprises, 
Inc., which already publishes seven 
comic books, added an eighth last week 
—a combination fan and 
comic magazine aimed at 
teen-agers and entitled True 
Movie and Television. Pub- 
lisher of it as well as the other 
Capp publications is 36-year- 
old Elliott Caplin, youngest of 
three Caplin brothers (the 
eldest, Al, draws “Li'l Abner” 
under the name of Capp). 

By now well schooled in 
the comic field (he writes 
both “Abbie an’ Slats” and 
“Big Ben Bolt”), Elliott will 
go even farther afield in his 
publishing ventures next Sep- 
tember, when Capp Enter- 
prises will bring out another 
new magazine, Why, “a psy- 
chiatric approach to social 
problems written by psychol- 
ogists and rewritten ... so 
that the layman can under- 
stand ...” Two more maga- 
zines, as yet unnamed, are 
projected for next winter. 

But Capp Enterprises is not 





confined to publishing. Sparked business- 
wise, by 39-year-old Jerry Caplin, the 
outfit is placing “Li'l Abner” on everything 
from cans of orangeade to peasant skirts. 
Last year’s gross: more than $1,000,000. 
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Morehouse: Inside looking in 


Inside the Fort 


Normally, the third-floor city room of 
the strikebound New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun would have buzzed with 
the news. The World Telly, for the first 
time, was listed as one of America’s top 
50 papers* in amount of advertising 
carried. Its record was set in the five 
months preceding the strike. 

When the news was announced, how- 
ever, the third floor’s strike-weary rou- 
tine didn’t even quiver. After a month’s 
shutdown, only news of the strike’s end 
would send anyone running for the edi- 
torial bulletin board. One of The World 
Telly’s nonstriking staffers, drama colum- 
nist Ward Morehouse, tried to sum up 
the strangeness of a great city room so 
long cut off from its usual hustle and din. 
Two weeks ahead on his own columns, 
Morehouse jotted these “Inside-the-Fort 
Notes” for NEWSWEEK: 

“The huge room presents a curious 
daily spectacle: 40-45 editorial workers, 
at their desks in shirtsleeves, and with 
nothing at all to do. A clubby atmosphere 
has been created. They visit one another, 
they chat, they write letters and eat 
sandwiches brought from home. Some 
work is done on copy being prepared for 
publication when the strike is over. 

“These editorial-department nonstrik- 


*Actually the World Telegram and Sun was No. 
88 among evening papers. Topping the list, for the 
second straight year, was The Milwaukee Journal. 
Runners-up: The Washington (D.C.) Star, The 
Detroit News, The Toronto Star, The Dallas Times- 
Herald, and The Philadelphia Bulletin. Morning- 

aper champ for the second consecutive year was 
The Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
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ers cross the picket lines daily, get booed 
[and get their pictures taken for use in 
CIO Newspaper Guild papers]—and stay 
on the payroll. Everybody is frequently 
dismissed by 3 p.m. Sometimes by noon. 
Enough editorial workers are reporting 
to get out a paper if the mechanical forc- 
es would come to work—but they don’t. 

“The switchboard is working. The chie! 
operator, still on duty, has. one helper. 
The staff workers are now making many 
more personal calls than before. 

“Two or three cops are on duty in the 
long, third-floor corridor. They comt in 
and use the phones. A sergeant who 
plavs the market gave a phone near the 
news ticker a workout on a day of great 
Wall Street activity. 

“No porters are on duty. Editors do 
their own sweeping up. They also as- 
sort mail, which has accumulated in great 
stacks. It is more than a foot high on one 
desk in the radio department.” 

On more active sectors of the strike 
front, the CIO Newspaper Guild was 
shelling out $450 a week to pay for 
radio time on New York’s labor-partial 
WLIB. Monday through Saturday, spe- 
cialists (sports, financial, fashions, etc.) 
from The World Telly who are on strike 
put on a fifteen-minute digest of what 
they would be writing if on the job. 
This week the program also was being 
recorded for FM _ rebroadcast over 
WFDR. Management, on its part, had 
bought advertising space in other New 
York dailies to announce the results of 
the perennial .World Telly crusade a- 
gainst beach pollution. This year it had 
found sixteen beaches “excellent” or 
“good.” but 30 were “doubtful,” “sub- 
standard,” or “bad.” 

Meantime, the Guild was holding fast 
to its general wage and security de- 
mands and had revived talk of a pension 
plan. This week, management agreed to 
discuss and possibly compromise minor 
issues to pave the way for full settlement. 


Hellbox 


Editors of The London Daily Telegraph, 
impressed by a reported total of 1,300 
phone queries in one day, wrongly sus- 
pected the Korean crisis as the cause. 
Results of a checkup: practically all the 
calls had asked the results of sporting 
events. It was believed that five inquiries 
concerned the warfare. 

PHearst’s American Druggist magazine 
finally got into the fight alongside “The 
Chief.” In its July issue, out this week, 
the magazine asks its 60,000 readers to 
dispense politics along with pills. The 
suggested dosage: “... faith in neighbor- 
hood people rather than something 
called the State.” 

>In Bombay last week, The Blitz and 
Atom ‘magazine was ready to receive 
dispatches from its new London corres- 
pondent, Mrs. K. P. Ghosh. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Married: Victoria Quirino, 19, only 
daughter of Elpidio Quirino, President of 
the Philippines, and wealthy Luis M. 
GonzaLeEs, 24; in Manila, July 4. 


Birthday: Louis (SATCHMO) ARM- 
STRONG, greatest living jazzman, his 50th, 
in New York, July 4 (see page 76). 


Cleared: Ambassador-at-Large PHLip 
C. Jessup, 53, was given a clean bill on 
pro-Red charges made by Sen: Joe 
McCarthy, by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee voting 3-0; in Wash- 
ington, July 7. The two Republicans on 
the subcommittee abstained. 


Ailing: Returning from a European 
tour, actress DorotHy Lamour, 35, was 
hospitalized in Los Angeles, July 6, suf- 


Acme 


Lamour: Too long on The Road 


fering from fatigue. She received two 
blood transfusions and was operated on 
July 10 for an abdominal cyst. 


Suicide Paet: [n Santa Barbara, Calif., 
July 6, short-story writer Joun Guy 
Gitpatric, 54, author of The Saturday 
Evening Post’s “Glencannon” sea stories, 
learned that his wife Louise, 52, had 
incurable cancer. That evening, in an 
apparent suicide pact, he put two bullets 
in her brain and then shot himself. 
Friends reported that for 30 years they 
had been a “devoted couple.” 


Died: Rospert Ross Wason, 62, onetime 
longshoreman who became president of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, and served 
in 1946 as president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; of a heart 
attack, in New York, July 7. 

>Ceronimo’s widow, Kate Cross-EyYEs, 
94, third of the Apache Indian chief- 
tain’s nineteen wives; on the Mescalero, 
N.M., Indian reservation, July 6 
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Beechcrafts set the pace 
in the fast-moving oil industry 


Here’s the first of two partial lists of concerns in the oil industry using 
Beechcrafts for company transportation (more next month) : 


The Atlantic Refining Company R. Thos. McDermott & Co., Inc. 
Big Chief Drilling Company Morton Oil Company 

Al Buchanan Drilling Co. Mountain States Drilling Co. 
B. G. Byars Power Drilling Co. Murphy Corporation 

John F. Camp and Sons The Ohic Oil Company 

Rodney DeLange Pabco Drilling, Inc. 

Delta Drilling Company Joe A. Payne Drilling Co. 

Jim Dodson Phillips Petroleum Company 
Farris Production Company Plymouth Oil Co. 

J. D. Ferrell Drilling Co., Inc. The Pyroil Co. 








George & Wrather Drilling Co. Don Rayburn Co. 
Earl Gibbon Petroleum Transport Edward T. Robinson 
’ . Gulf Oil Corporation Roosevelt Oil & Refining Corporation 
Helmerich & Payne, Inc. The Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation 
Hiawatha Oil & Gas Company Shields Oil Producers 
Hinkle Oil Co. The Somerset Refinery 
Thos. D. Humphrey Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Johnston Oil Field Service Corporation  Stanolind Oil and'Gas Company 
G. W. Keyes Drilling Company Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
Leonard Refineries, Inc. y Williams Brothers Corp. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company Sam E. Wilson, Jr. 


2 hurry to get more done? Let a company-owned Beechcraft cut your 
andl time as much as 75%. Investigate today! 


e@ For a concise analysis of how Beechcraft 

transportation can apply to your business, contact 
your Beechcraft distributor, or write to Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUS/NESS 
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"What do you want to be when you grow up? 


Boy-dreams are grand dreams. And 
strictly American, too, because here 
they can come true. With the tradi- 
tional freedoms of this country, every 
boy has the privilege of choosing his 
own dream and working it out the 
way he wants. 

Who would want to end those 
dreams? Who would want to trade 
away any of a boy’s freedoms and 
opportunities ? 

Maybe you’ve heard people say, 
“Let the federal government take care 
of things. Let it take over the doctors. 
The railroads. The electric light and 
power companies.” 














Are they socialists? Not necessar- 
ily. Most of the people who talk that 
way just think it would be good for 
them, or for their town, or for every- 
body, if the government took over 
this problem or that one—this indus- 
try or that service. They don’t stop 
to think that every time government 
takes over another responsibility, 
men and women lose another right 
or another freedom. 


History shows that when govern- 
ment controls enough things, it be- 
comes socialistic automatically, 
whether the people want it or not. 
And then freedoms are gone—even 





the freedom to choose where to work, 
where to live, what to believe. Under 
socialism, there’s no place for boy- 





dreams—or even grown-up ones. 





The business -managed, tax - paying 
Electric Light and Power Companies* 
which publish this advertisement are 
fighting this creeping socialism wher- 
ever we find it. We believe it’s your 
fight, too. How do your friends feel 
about it? Talk it over with five of 
them this week. The threat of social- 
ism is everyone’s problem because it 
is everyone’s danger! 








* Names on request from this magazine 
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Accelerated defense spending will seriously aggra- 
vate current industrial shortages. Before Korea, many 
businessmen had feared that full production was piling 
up inventories dangerously high. Actually, the current 
boom has left them too low to support an economy 
trying simultaneously to meet record peacetime mil- 
itary and consumer requirements. 


Allocation of steel is once more being talked about 
in Washington. A high Commerce Department official 
comments that if only $1,000,000,000 is added to 
military expenditures within the next four or five 
months, the government will have to think about 
taking “some action” in regard to steel. Already, 
Commerce has asked top steel executives to serve 
on an iron and steel advisory committee—with a view 
to voluntary allocations. 


Material shortages, meanwhile, threaten to cut steel 
production. Although the industry has operated at 
capacity-plus for weeks on end, unfilled orders are 
greater than at the outset of the current business 
boom. They are pouring in faster than ever—for 
immediate use, not for hoarding. 


Lack of iron ore may provide the first brake on steel 
production. Normally, the country’s mills slow down 
for summer repairs while ore shipments from the Great 
Lakes rebuild ore piles for winter operations. This year, 
however, the furnaces are too busy to slow down for 


seize on any such hikes as justifying a drive for 
higher wages. 


Washington sees no rubber shortage—for the present 
at least. Existence of a synthetic-rubber industry 
gives. us a head start compared with pre-Pearl 
Harbor days. “The U.S. is in a position to meet almost 
any situation that arises,” declares one high official. 


Synthetic-rubber output will climb. The RFC’s decision 
to take two stand-by plants out of mothballs—at a 
cost of $2,000,000—adds a monthly output of 6,000 
tons of general-purpose synthetic rubber; industry 
inventories of the man-made product currently total 
73,000 tons. Total U.S. synthetic potential will be 
brought to about 572,000 tons annually, 17 per cent 
below the wartime peak. 


Demand for tires continues at a record peak. In 
recent months manufacturers have been shipping them 
out while still hot. Part of the pressure they’ve been 
bringing on the government to reopen synthetic plants 
stems from that demand; part is due to the fact that 
Uncle Sam sells the synthetic product for 18 cents a 
pound compared with the 34 cents a pound imported 
crude costs. 


Shipbuilding is due to pick up, whether the shooting 
spreads or not. Most urgent need: iron-ore boats to 
bring in imports and free the nation’s steel mills from 
dependence on Minnesota’s winter-frozen ore. Ship- 
builders—always the last to share in a boom and the 
first to be hit after the peak is passed—worry lest 
their labor supply will be absorbed by the auto and 
building booms by the time Washington begins to 
let sizable contracts. 


: repairs, and an unusually late-spring thaw has delayed German and British shipyards are likely to get first 
/ ore receipts. Result: ore supplies are dwindling, when crack at American shipbuilding contracts. Both coun- 
they should be accumulating. tries already are doing some building for the U.S.; 
both have considerable surpluses of steel and labor. 
Coal shortages also may curtail steel output. Stock- 
piles have not been substantially rebuilt since last 
spring’s long strike. Now, with consumption rising, PAuto financing is soaring to still higher records. 
k, the mines are shutting down for vacations-as-usual. Consensus among finance-company managements: their 
= latest flock of customers is borrowing to buy new cars 
—_ now, in the belief they'll be able to resell at $1,000 
_ PBy 1952 the steel industry should be geared for profit if a serious shortage—or war—develops. 
year-round capacity operation. Reason: Baltimore is 
being built into an ice-free Duluth. Republic Steel's 
facilities there will be ready by then to handle imports >Consumer scare buying doesn’t amount to much as 
of Liberian ore; U.S. Steel will be prepared to bring yet. There have been sporadic runs in some areas 
~ in large amounts of ore from recently discovered Vene- on tires, sugar, and appliances, and new-car orders 
will zuelan deposits. Railroads fanning out of Baltimore have jumped noticeably. But, generally, buyers are 
are should be able to move heavy westward ore traffic. adopting a “wwait-and-see” attitude. 
er- 
ne Coal prices are likely to rise—with steel following. Development of the week: Some textile manufac- 
eel Most steel sales are currently at posted prices—plus turers refused to take orders for future delivery. The 
of premiums. The steel companies will plead higher reason: they expect textile prices to rise, perhaps 
ial- coal, labor, and other costs as the justification for sharply, in the second half of the year. Retailers are 
e it boosting prices. Steel labor, in turn, is planning to already starting to pay more for nylon. 
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BECAUSE Sinclairs Navy” carries more than 52 million 
barrels of crude oil and refined products a year 


Yes, the master of an ocean-going tanker is system in the world, more railroad tank cars than 
indeed a key man at Sinclair. are operated by any other oil company and thou- 
Tankships are the most economical and most sands of oil trucks—is another reason why Sinclair 


efficient method of transporting 
products. Some of the tankers in the Sinclair fleet 
can carry and deliver as much as 200,000 barrels 
(almost 8% million gallons ) in one cargo—equal to 
a train of railroad tank cars over six miles long. 
Sinclair's vast transportation network—which 


also includes the longest company-owned pipeline 


SINCLAIR-—A Great Name in Oil 





¢ in bulk oil and its is “A Great Name in Oil.” 
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630 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 





















COST OF LIVING: 


Food Prices Spurting 


Almost unnoticed in the background of 
the war news and business boom, the 
specter of inflated prices was putting in 
a new appearance. 

Between April 15 and May 15 (the 
latest tabulation) the cost-of-living index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics took its 
biggest jump—up .8 per cent, to 68.6 per 
cent above the 1935-1939 figure—since 
July 1948. On the wholesale level, Dun & 
Bradstreet reported a hike of 15 cents in 
food costs last week over the previous 
week. This brought the index to $6.19, 
58 cents above the same week last year. 

The chief reason for the food-cost 
climb: rising meat prices, with hogs in 
the lead. In Chicago last week hog prices 
reached a twenty-month high of $24.25 
per hundred pounds. 


RUBBER: 


Litchfield’s Half Century 


Fifty years ago this week, P. W. 
Litchfield—despite a violent dislike for 
the smell of crude rubber—joined the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. as plant 
superintendent in Akron, Ohio, at a 
salary of $2,500 a year. In the interven- 
ing half century he has been in charge 
of processing and producing one-eighth 
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of all the rubber the world has consumed. 

Not many men have had the oppor- 
tunity to go to the top of an industry 
which has developed as completely as 
rubber has done within a lifespan, but 
Litchfield has made it with time to spare. 


At 75, as board chairman, he remains. 


Goodyear’s hard-working, top executive 
officer. Just before the second world war, 
when he relinquished the extra title of 
president of the world’s biggest tire com- 
pany, there was vague talk of Litchfield’s 
eventual retirement, but since then the 
subject hasn’t been mentioned. 

Litchfield started his career at 
Goodyear under Frank A. Seiberling, one 
of rubber’s pioneers and top researchers. 
At the time, Goodyear (named for the 
inventor of vulcanization) was mainly a 
producer of bicycle tires. From 1900 
until 1920—when the firm came close to 
bankruptcy and Seiberling was forced 
out—Litchfield and his boss chalked up 
many “firsts,” working on the reasonable 
assumption that auto tires should be 
made to absorb road shocks, and not re- 
sist them. (Examples: the first straight- 
side tire, first cord tire, and the first 
pneumatic truck tire. ) 

In 1909, fascinated by aviation, 
Litchfield designed the first pneumatic 
tire for airplanes and brought over from 
England a machine to coat balloon fabric 
with rubber. Since then Goodyear’s name 
has been closely tied to all phases of that 
industry. Blimps by Goodyear carry 
aerial advertising; tires, including the 
huge treads originally devel- 
oped for the B-36, are part of 
the company’s regular pro- 
duction pattern; the cross- 
wind landing gear, which 
makes it possible for planes to 
land on a single airstrip re- 
gardless of wind direction, is 
an aid to operators who want 
to use smaller fields. 

In 1919, Litchfield founded 
the Goodyear Industrial As- 
sembly, an employes’ organi- 
zation formed on the model 
of the United States Congress. 
Through the assembly, em- 
ployes could bring action on 
any matter, from a grievance 
by one man to a discussion of 
a major policy affecting the 
entire working force. Litch- 
field’s assembly worked—until 
the Wagner Act made such 
company-employe __relation- 
ships illegal. Since then, 
Litchfield has written: “Peace, 
cooperation, and understand- 
ing marked the relationship 
between labor and. manage- 
ment during the years the 
@) assembly plan was in effect.” 

This week, in addition to 
Litchfield’s anniversary,Good- 
year is passing another mile- 





P. W. Litchfield: Fifty good years 


stone. On July 14, the firm’s 500,000.- 
000th automobile tire rolls off the line. 
Among Goodyear executives, Litchfield 
is the one man who took part in the en- 
tire production job involved in making 
the first 499,999,999. 


RAILROADS: 


Seizure vs. Strike 


The switchmen had had plenty of 
warning from President Truman: Last 
week he had declared that their walkout 
against five Western railroads (to back 
up a demand for 48 hours’ pay for 40 
hours’ work) was not justified. The men, 
he said, should go back to work right 
away. He hoped it wouldn't be neces- 
sary to take drastic action. 

Union reaction was immediate. Offi- 
cials called off the strike against four of 
the lines, but told their members to 
continue picketing the Rock Island rail- 
road. That way, union leaders said, they 
would find out if it were possible to 
maintain “a legal strike against a railroad 

. in this free country.” 

They got their answer Saturday morn- 
ing. The President seized the Rock 
Island, called in Army Secretary Frank 
Pace Jr., and told him to get the road 
back in operation by sundown of the 
same day. As authority for the seizure, 
President Truman invoked a 1916 war- 
time statute, the same one he used in 
1946 and again in 1948 to head off large- 
scale rail walkouts. 

“It is essential,” Mr. Truman declared 
in announcing the action, “to the national 
defense and to the security of the nation.” 
Within a matter of hours, the Rock Island 
workers were back on the job, too. After 
a brief show of defiance, the switchmen 
bowed to a Federal court injunction which 
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The Shape of Things to Come: At the New York Dress Institute’s 
fifteenth semi-annual press showing this week, fashion editors 
from twelve’ countries saw a preview of fall styles. Samples: 
Nettie Rosenstein’s short evening gown in black taffeta and 
cerise satin; Tina Leser’s Spanish “don’s cloak” in tan camel's- 
hair; Vincent Monte-Sano’s metallic cloth cutaway evening coat. 


ordered them to return to work at once. 
Washington observers saw a deeper 
significance to the seizing of the Rock 
Island. The trainmen and conductors are 
threatening a nationwide tieup on July 
15, unless their demands—like the switch- 
men, they want 48-for-40—are met. By 
his action, the President has clearly told 
them, too, that with the Korean battle 
raging, there will be no picket lines 
around the nation’s railroad system. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


The 24,000,000th Chevvy 


Back in 1910 William C. Durant, 
forced out as head of General Motors, 
asked a Swiss mechanic, Louis Chevrolet 
-once the world’s foremost auto-racing 
driver—to design a car for him. Around 
that car Durant built the Chevrolet Motor 
Co., and its growth enabled him in 1916 
to regain temporary control of General 
Motors. By the time Louis Chevrolet died 
in obscurity in June 1941, his car was well 
established as America’s most popular 
auto. Since then, Chevrolet dealers have 
never been able to make immediate de- 
livery on all models in the Chevvy line. 

Last week in the Netherland. Plaza 
Hotel at Cincinnati, general manager 
T. H. Keating of GM’s Chevrolet division 
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gave reporters some impressive statistics. 
Of some 112,000,000 cars and trucks 
turned out by the American auto industry 
in its lifetime, Chevrolet has produced 21 
per cent. The GM division has madc 
1,000,000 cars and trucks in the last six 
months—while the first 1,000,000 took 
twelve and a half years. This year so far 


Chevvy has captured 27 per cent of the . 


domestic auto market. 

At the nearby Norwood, Ohio. plant 
later the same dav the statistics emerged, 
a flashy maroon two door sedan—Chevvy 
No. 24.000,000 selled off the assembly 
line. It was three minutes behind sched- 
ule; the left headlight seal needed ad- 
justment; and some tinkering was neces- 
sary to align the right fender molding. As 
workmen routinely picked up their tools 
to start work on Chevrolet No. 
24,000,001, the car bearing the magic 
number (in plastic) was driven off to face 
a barrage of photo-flash bulbs. 

The admiring crowd of reporters, busi- 
nessmen, foremen, and top company 
brass included one puzzled spectator— 
the white-haired, ruddy chief engineer 
Ed Kelley. “I don’t know why they’re 
making a fuss over the 24,000,000th car,” 
he said. “Another six months and we'll 
have our 25,000,000th.” The way things 
looked last week, Kelley wouldn’t be 
far wrong. 


STOCKPILING: 


Vital Materials Spotty 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the United 
States woke up to the fact that its stock- 
pile of critical materials was perilously 
low. With imports in many cases com- 
pletely cut off, and others being forced to 
run the submarine gantlet, supplies of 
rubber, manganese, quinine, palm oil, 
and dozens of other vital ingredients 
were running down fast. It took a lot of 
scrambling, but eventually the country 
licked its shortages, to build the war 
machine which eventually won. 

After the fighting stopped, both gov- 
ernment and business decided that never 
again should the United States be caught 
with its stockpiles down. Industry began 
its own program of storage, and the Fed- 
eral Munitions Board set one up for the 
government. Last week, with a shooting 
—if still localized—war on, the question of 
stockpiling at once came under scrutiny. 

There could be no one direct answer 
to how much we have because 71 com- 
modities aré officially listed as strategic 
materials, and about 40 of them must be 
shipped in from overseas. Broadly, how- 
ever, the answer seemed to be: stockpil- 
ing has gone fairly well, though there 
remains plenty of room for improvement. 

The Munitions Board (which keeps 
individual totals of critical materials 
strictly secret) reported last week that 
the halfway mark in its goal of 
$3,800,000,000 in strategic commodities 
had been reached. To explain why four 
years of effort had produced only one- 
half of the final total, the board blamed 
‘Congress. Committed to a “buy slow” 
policy during the postwar reconversion 
period so that commodity prices wouldn't 
be jacked up under the impact of Federal 
purchases—the board had been slowed 
later when materials were more available 
by Congressional reluctance to part with 
enough money. 

For fiscal 1951, Congress is mulling 
over a_ stockpiling appropriation of 
$400,000,000 in cash, $100,000,000 in 
contract authority, and $240,000,000 to 
liquidate old contracts. The total repre- 
sents only a slight increase over the 
money allotted for fiscal 1950, and so far 
the board hasn’t asked for any more. But 
one observer commented: “If things get 
hotter, the board will get more where- 
withal—perhaps too late for some items.” 

Industry, meanwhile, has been build- 
ing up its own stocks of key commodities, 
but over-all the picture is spotty. Since 
Russia cut off shipments of manganese 
(prime ingredient in making high-grade 
alloy steel), the nation has been forced 
to depend on lesser outside sources and 
its own small, high-cost. producers. Today, 
there is less manganese stored in the 
United States than before Pearl Harbor. 
Other items on the short list (as com- 
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pared with 1941) are Manila fiber, 
graphite, diamond bort, quinine, shellac, 
sperm oil, and tungsten. 

On the other hand, the nation’s indus- 
try has a good supply of such items as 
cobalt, castor oil, mercury, nickel, tin, 
and zinc. But once again, many of these 
come largely from overseas. 

On the whole, however, expe7ts agree 
that the twin stockpiling programs—even 
though there are potential danger spots 
in both—have combined to put the nation 
well ahead of its parlous condition at the 
outbreak of the last world war. 


RETAILING: 


Hudson’s of Detroit 


Architects last week were busily 
putting into motion a long dreatned-of 
plan of the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit’s 
leading department store—a huge subur- 
ban shopping center in Gratiot Township, 
10 miles from the heart of the Motor City. 

Scheduled for operation late in 1952, 
the 100-acre, $12,000,000 development 
will be built around Hudson’s first branch 
store, a two-story, circular structure. The 
project will also hold more than 100 
other stores, recreational facilities, and 
parking space for 6,000 cars. The manage- 
ment asserts it will be twice as large as 
any other shopping center in the country. 

Though it ranks second among the 
nation’s department stores in annual 
sales—Macy’s 34th Street store in New 
York City is first—most people outside the 
Detroit area probably have never heard 
of Hudson’s. But to Detroiters it has long 
been the store. 

Founded in 1881 by an Englishman, 
Joseph Lothian Hudson, the retail estab- 
lishment at first sold only men’s and boys’ 
clothing. It employed four persons. 
Hudson’s flair for public relations (he 
sent holiday cards to customers and 
friends, for example) and merchandising 
knack sparked the store’s growth. 

While he was building Detroit’s big- 
gest store, the tall and vigorous Hudson 
also became one of the city’s biggest 
philanthropists. He founded and _ sup- 
ported a Municipal League which kept 
an eve on local government. He was also 
afounder of Detroit’s Board of Commerce 
and campaigned for prison reform. 

Today, the family-owned firm (Hudson 
a bachelor, died in 1912; four nephews 
and a grandnephew now run the bus- 
iness) employs 11,500 persons and 
handles 100,000 transactions a day. Its 
sales hit around $130,000,000 last vear, 
with the basement store doing the largest 
volume in that field in the country. 

Hudson’s works hard to maintain good 
customer relations. Detroiters not only 
think of it as a place where they can buy 
almost every conceivable type of mer- 
chandise, but also as a store where they 
can return without fuss items which 
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You may wake up some night and 
find your house burning down. 


You may have enough insurance 
on your house, but I’ll bet you 
haven’t nearly enough on your 
household furnishings. 


If you’re typical, you haven’t the 
slightest idea of their worth. You 
accumulate things one at a time— 
clothes, pieces of furniture, etc.— 
but they can burn ALL AT ONCE. 


TODAY, make 
a rapid inventory 
of the contents of 
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one room—then of the others. You’ll 
be surprised at their value. Then 
get ENOUGH INSURANCE! 


Get my booklet—‘“‘Your Insur- 
ance Quiz.”’ It not only has forms 
with which you can make a house- 
hold inventory but explains the 
various insurance coverages avail- 
able for your proper protection. 
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and ask for Operator 25 who will 
give you the name of an America 
Fore agent from whom you can 
get this booklet — or fill in and send 
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haven't proved exactly what they wanted. 
One example is a legend at Hudson’s: 
An old lady came into the stofe with 
a pair of bloomers and a twenty-year-old 
sales check. She’d been cleaning out the 
effects of her late sister when she found 
them, still unused, in a box. She won- 
dered if the firm would take them back. 
Hudson’s did. 

Perhaps the biggest factor in drawing 
shoppers is the free consumer services. 
The store’s home planning center, for 
instance, advises on remodeling or build- 
ing a house, selecting the site and al- 
locating the budget. A home advisory 
bureau gives help on picking household 
equipment, planning menus, and recipe 
or canning problems. Prospective brides 
may consult an expert in planning their 
weddings. The store also has a checking 
service for parcels and coats and sells 
travelers’ checks and money orders. 


ENTERPRISE: 


Refugees Plus Vinyl 


In the fast-growing plastics field, the 
biggest gains in production currently are 
being recorded by vinyl film and sheeting. 
Riding the coattails of this upsurge is 
the Almar Manufacturing Co. of New 
York, a typical maker of vinyl-film prod- 
ucts, which last week opened a new 
plant in Washington, Ga. 

Vinyl film is used mainly as a fabric 
for dozens of items ranging from raincoats 
to closet bags, from Eisenhower-type 
jackets to shower curtains. A variety of 
qualities—its low cost, light weight, water- 
proofing, high tensile strength, and re- 
sistance to heat, cold, wrinkles, and 
stains—make the plastic material appeal- 
ing to an increasing number of consumers. 

Last year 108,000,000 pounds of 
film and sheeting, valued at about 
$18,720,000, were turned out. Consti- 
tuting only a small part of the $500,- 
000,000 total production of raw _plas- 
tics, this amount nevertheless represented 
a jump of 500 per cent since output hit 
its stride in 1946. So far this year the 
industry has been manufacturing the plas- 
tic at a 170,000,000-pound annual pace. 

Late in 1946, when vinyl film and 
sheeting were just getting into quantity 
production, Almar was founded by Alfred 
and Margo Moses, two young Germans 
who had fled from the Nazis before the 
war. The firm’s beginnings, in a small 
loft in Washington, Ga., were modest. 
Almar employed eight*persons and in the 
first year sold a mere $25,000 worth of 
merchandise. But demand began _ to 
mount for its tablecloths, closet bags, 
golf jackets, dog raincoats, and other 
items. The company had to turn down 
orders because of lack of capacity. 

Almar soon started to expand to its 
present four-plant size and added rain- 
coats to its line. Marketed as Wat-a-Kote, 





Vinyl raincoats for Fido, too 


the inexpensive ($1.98) rainwear be- 
came the firm’s principal product. Last 
week the 3,000,000th coat was made. 

Today Almar employs close to 300 
persons and markets its merchandise from 
coast to coast and in twelve foreign 
countries. Its owners, searching constantly 
for new uses for versatile vinyl film, look 
forward to a $1,500,000 volume this 
year, 50 per cent above that of 1949. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Prices: General Electric dropped fair 
trade (minimum retail) prices on refrig- 
erators, ranges, washing machines, and 
other major appliances sold in the New 
York City area. Last March GE sued 
R. H. Macy & Co. when the huge New 
York store—charging that the manufac- 
turer had failed to police the city’s 
price-cutting discount houses—cut GE 
appliance prices below those set by the 
manufacturer. 

TV: DuMont, at a sales convention, 
showed off a monster television set with 
a 30-inch screen, the largest direct-view 
set ever exhibited by a manufacturer. 
President Allen DuMont said the set is 
designed for both public and home use. 

Jeeps: Willys-Overland announced 2 
$22,000,000 military order for 8,350 
postwar Jeeps, designed to ford streams 
completely submerged. Willys’s govern- 
ment-order backlog rose to $43,000,000. 

Fire Fighter: The U.S. Forest Service 
called on the California Electric Power 
Co. to help in fighting a 12,000-acre 
forest fire in Southern California. The 
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company sent one of its cloud-seeding 
pilots aloft with dry ice; the resulting 
downpour doused the blaze. 

Shrinkage: Amtorg Trading Corp., the 
Russian purchasing agency in the United 
States, moved from its eight-floor offices 
to a new set of one-floor offices in mid- 
town Manhattan. The agency, which did 
$100,000,000 a year worth of business 
and had 700 employes during the war- 
time peak, is now down to $8,000,000 a 
year and less than 20 employes. 


SHIPPING: 


Reemergence of Bernstein 


The S.S. Europa last week sailed from 
New York for England and Belgium with 
500 passengers. She was not the prewar 
German speed queen (that vessel is now 
the French Line’s Liberté): less than 
half the more famous Europa’s size, this 
18,000-tonner was a former British P & O 
liner, modernized, renamed, and now 
sailing under Panamanian registry. 

But her departure was significant for 
two reasons: Her operator was Arnold 
Bernstein, the German Jew whose Red 
Star line and other shipping properties 
were seized by Adolph Hitler in 1937, 
and who with the Europa’s acquisition 
was now readmitted to the Trans-Atlan- 
tic Passenger Conference. With her also, 
the Bernstein shipping firm was resuming 
the cheap one-class tours to Europe it 
put on before the war. 

Then travelers could make a leisurely 
eight- or ten-day crossing and enjoy the 
run of the ship for about $250 a round 
trip; besides, they could bring their cars 
along uncrated. The features last week 
were the same, but the price had gone 
up—to $480 for the two-way passage. 


BUSINESS 
PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Picture Hook: Dr. Peter Lawrence, 
Kew Gardens, N.Y., has perfected a 
picture holder designed to prevent tilt- 
ing. It consists of a metal plate one and 
a half inches square with four barbs in 
the corners. When nailed to the wall, 
the barbs hold the plate steady; three 
hooks grip the picture wire. 

Guest-Towel Holder: K & N_ Labor- 
atories, Inc., Otter River, Mass., is mar- 
keting a paper-towel holder which can 
be placed on any standard towel rack. 
Designed for use by guests, the holder 
uses colored roll towels. 

All-Purpose Measuring Spoon: Amer- 
ican Factory Sales Co., Los Angeles, is 
distributing a plastic spoon which meas- 
ures dry ingredients in an adjustable 
handle, and liquid ingredients in a grad- 
uated bowl. 

Baby Holder: Tiny-Ken Products, 
Chicago, has come up with a bath support 
for babies. A cloth seat fits on the bottom 
of any tub, and two aluminum braces, 
covered with soft plastic, surround the 
baby at chest level. 

Clothes Marker: Elron Products, 
Chicago, is selling a pen-shaped, car- 
tridge-type clothes marker for home use. 
The cartridges, filled with fast-color ink, 
are easily replaced. 

Automatic Alarm: General Electric 
offers an electric alarm clock which, when 
set once, will ring at the same time every 
morning, resetting itself automatically. 


Floating Line: B. F. Gladding & Co., 
South Otselic, N.Y., is stream-testing a 
nylon fly line-with “maximum buoyancy.” 
The line is hollow and is coated with a 
water-repellent silicone finish. 





































































The S.S. Europa: An eight-day trip for $240 
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Were over the 
Grand Canyon now! 


ieee tee 


Our captain turned on the cabin 
public address system and said, “In 
three minutes our Mainliner will be 
over one of the famous wonders of 
the world—the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. We are ahead of. schedule, 
so we'll circle for a short time, first 
to the right, then to the left, so every 
passenger will have a box.seat.” 


We all watched eagerly, pointing 
out to one another the beautiful colors 
and scenes. We were like a group 
of old friends at a party sharing an 
enjoyable experience. 


As we continued on course a lady 
said to me, “Your pilot seems to know 
just what questions we want an- 
swered.” That’s true. Our “cockpit 
commentators” quietly cover flight in- 
formation, scenery, even history of 
places below. It’s one of the many 
“extras” that make every flight en- 
joyable when you travel by Mainliner. 


P. S. Won’t you join us on a flight soon? 
I'd be happy to have you aboard. M.m. 


MITE whe 


Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 
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A Bad Tax Bill 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


or a period of either prosperity or 
1 Ansiaing- peace or war, the tax 
bill passed by a vote of 375 to 14 in 
the House and now before the Senate 
is on net balance a bad measure. 

In the new fiscal year for which 
there is already an estimated deficit of 
$5,133,000,000 (without allowing for 
added costs in Korea) the 
bill would cut excise taxes 
by about $1,010,000,000. 
To compensate for. this it 
would increase other taxes, 
chiefly on corporations, by 
about $1,000,000,000. This 
means that in a period of 
peak prosperity and inflation 
the House voted a deficit of 
more than $5,000,000,000. 

Some of these excise taxes 
—notably those on railroad freight and 
passenger travel, and on telephone 
and telegraph messages—are without 
excuse in peace times. But the way to 
make possible their removal was to cut 
Federal expenditures by a few bil- 
lions, not to place still heavier burdens 
on other forms of production. 


OME of the cuts in excise taxes are 

hard to understand, especially in 
view of the taxes substituted for them. 
There is a tax on radio sets and on 
movie admissions but not on television 
sets. There is a tax on croquet balls 
and mallets but not on fencing equip- 
ment. A tax is retained on all railroad 
freight including coal, but the tax on 
$65 watches was removed because 
these are “necessities.” 

The House bill attempts to compen- 
sate fot these excise cuts by soaking 
the corporations. The real purpose of 
the provision to speed up corporation 
tax payments is to make the current 
inexcusable Federal deficits look 
smaller; in the long run this device will 
not add a dollar to Federal revenues. 

The House bill still treats corpora- 
tions as if they were separate and 
additional individuals, instead of 
merely a way in which individuals 
organize for production. Corporate in- 
come taxation is double taxation. To 
tax corporate income 38 or 41 per cent, 
and then tax dividends by individual 
income-tax rates, is to tax the same 
income twice. This puts a heavy pen- 
alty on corporate production and dis- 
courages investment in new corporate 





enterprises. It strikes directly at the 
job-creating organism. It retards in- 
creases in real wages. 

It is estimated that an average of 
$8,000 in capital is invested in every 
job in American industry today; it is 
precisely this capital that makes these 
American jobs as productive and re- 
munerative as they are. The 
Ways and Means Commit- 
tee’s majority report argues 
that it increased corporate 
rates by only 2 or 3 percent- 
age points. It refuses to face 
the ominous long-run impli- 
cations for production of a 
41 per cent tax takeout of 
corporate earnings even be- 
fore the investor is asked to 
pay individual income tax 
on the dividends he receives. 

The committee majority, still treat- 
ing corporations as if they were indi- 
viduals, taxes corporate incomes at 
graduated rates and proudly points 
out that it has reduced taxes on 
“small” corporations earning less than 
$167,000 a year and increased them 
only on corporations earning more. 
This means that a rich stockholder in a 
small corporation has his tax reduced 
while a small stockholder in a big 
corporation has his tax increased. 

The Republican minority report, 
one must admit, says some excellent 
things: “Taxes are eating at the foun- 
dation of our free-enterprise system.” 
The new bill shifts “the tax from some 
of the consumers to a more concealed 
tax on all of the consumers.” “As a 
natural corollary to reduction of excise 
taxes there should be a drastic reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures.” 


ow true! And if military expendi- 

tures must now be increased, 
then a slash in nonmilitary expendi- 
tures becomes more imperative than 
ever. But what of acts? When Presi- 
dent Truman on June 23 courageously 
vetoed a discriminatory veterans’ 
bonus disguised as a postal pay in- 
crease, two out of three Democrats 
in the House, and four out of five 
Republicans, voted for the added 
expenditure over his veto. “Federal 
expenditures must be immediately re- 
duced,” say the Republican committee 
members. Do you reduce by more 
political handouts? 


ee 
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Religion Anonymous 


In the little Cumberland plateau towns 
of Crossville, Jamestown, and Harriman, 
Tenn., there is a new kind of Sunday 
service. Each Sabbath morning, in the 
three communities, some 200 men and 
boys gather together. Many are tieless, 
their faces unwashed and _ hair uncombed, 
and some are unshaven. For exactly one 
half-hour, they sociably chat together 
and then hear a sermon. 

The groups are known as Religion 
Anonymous. While Tennessean ministers 
are as evangelistically minded as any in 
the country, there was in each town a 
segment of men who did not go to 
church regularly. So the Masonic Order 
in Crossville had the idea a year ago of 
Religion Anonymous. The Masons con- 
vinced local ministers that no attempt 
would be made to win men away from 
their regular churches. 

Men and boys are urged to dress 
simply because RA sponsors feel that 
two of the chief reasons men don’t go to 
church are that they don’t like to get 
dressed up on Sunday, or they are 
ashamed to wear shabby clothes. On 
arrival at the RA meetings, the men are 
served doughnuts and coffee gratis— 
which tends to break the ice and make 
for conversation. Exactly fifteen minutes 
later, the speaker delivers a brief sermon 
which must be finished in fifteen minutes— 
or he is cut off. Nondenominational, the 
sermons stress only the concept of God 
and the Golden Rule. 

Prominent and nonprominent speakers 
are both featured, and all are introduced 
the same way. Ex-Gov. James N. McCord 
of Tennessee is “Jim McCord,” as no 
titles are used. The Masons have invited 
other guests including local mayors, U.S. 
Sen. Estes Kefauver, and just plain Tom 
Joneses to speak in the future. 

As RA continues to grow, the Masons 
are sticking by their original idea of no 
collection plate. Religion Anonymous 
leaders (anonymous) receive funds to 
keep the movement going from friends— 
who also remain anonymous. 


Mindszenty Forgerers 


“The victim happened to be a cardinal. 
It could have been John Smith. In a 
police state, it could be you.” Laszlo and 
Hanna Fischof Sulner were referring to 
the trial and sentence of life imprison- 
ment imposed on Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty. The Budapest handwriting 
experts probably know as much about 
the trial as anyone now out from behind 
the Iron Curtain, for they admitted more 
than a year ago that they forged vital doc- 
uments for use in the Mindszenty case 
(Newsweek, Feb. 28, 1949). 

In a series of ten articles which started 
in The New York Herald Tribune last 
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week, the Sulners unfold the whole fan- 
tastic plan which trapped in the Red net 
the cardinal, his friends, and the Sulners 
themselves. Because they wanted to es- 
cape and get Mrs. Sulner’s mother out, 
the Hungarian handwriting experts say 
that as police officials they cooperated in 
forging the cardinal’s signature on fake 
notes that were used to convict him. As 
the Sulners put it bluntly, “it was a case 
of ‘cooperate or hang’.” 

The Sulners claim that of all Catholic 
prelates in Soviet satellite countries, Car- 
dinal Mindszenty was picked by Moscow 
as the “most naive, the least politically, 


The Sulners: “Cooperate or hang” 


informed ... and the one best suited 
(because so openly opposed to Commu- 
nism) to be made an example in the 
Communist Party’s campaign to end effec- 
tive church opposition.” 

After examining the handwriting care- 
fully, the Sulners believe that three 
Mindszenty notes were genuine: the 
denial of all charges written a few days 
after his arrest Dec. 26, 1948; the “con- 
fession” of guilt written about three 
weeks later; and the note said to have 
been smuggled out of prison addressed 
to the U.S. Minister asking him to send a 
plane to get the cardinal out and offering 
$4,000 to the pilot who would do it. The 
Sulners agree that the last two documents 
differ in that they are “the writing of a 
dazed and mentally shattered man.” 

The Sulners believe there are more 
church persecutions and Mindszenty 
cases shaping up now, “in Czechoslovakia 
especially’—where Archbishop Joseph 
Beran is still a prisoner in his own Prague 
palace. Events of the week seemed to 
bear them out. In Bucharest, the acting 
papal nuncio to Rumania, Most Rev. 
Gerald P. O’Hara, was summarily told to 
leave the country within three days. The 
American prelate, who is bishop of Savan- 
nah-Atlanta, was the last Vatican diplo- 
mat remaining in an Iron Curtain country. 


Newsweek, July 17, 1950 
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THE IMPORTANT THIRD STEP 
Makes Manufacturing Profits 


ers in nLand y. Plenty 














Manufacturers in The Land of Plenty, who have made their 
products well and sold them efficiently, rely upon the Norfolk 
and Western’s Precision Transportation for THE IMPORTANT 
THIRD STEP — swift, safe, economical delivery. 


This dependable rail service is one of the major advantages 
of this great-and-growing industrial region. In the four post- 
war years, the Norfolk and Western has authorized and spent 
more than $105,000,000 for modern, thoroughly efficient 
equipment and facilities all over the railroad ... for tested 
and improved operating methods. Add to this the vital human 
element... the skill and faithfulness of thousands of 
dependable Norfolk and Western employees, who take a 
personal interest in every shipment. 
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If you’re looking for a really good plant site, write to the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer N-309, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. This department’s 
specialists, for almost a half-century, have helped manufacturers 
to find profitable locations for their particular business .. . 
in confidence . .. without obligation. Call on them — 
depend on them. 


e For The Important Third e Varied raw materials ... 
Step Dependable plenty of power and in- 
Norfolk and Western dustrial water . . . sound 
transportation. financial facilities . 

e Efficient, ‘‘home-rooted’’ 
manpower. . nearness 
to major markets... 


e Cooperative state and 
local governments... 
good clean communities 

e World’s finest supply of »++ good climate... 
Bituminous Coal... and ROOM TO GROW! 


otk-~ Weslown. 


+ The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western Railway — Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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The Incident at Fort Boggess 


by JOHN LARDNER 


NE day not long ago, a small war 
QO party of Brooklyn Dodgers rode 
up to the breastworks of Dusty 
Boggess, a fortified National League 
umpire, and tossed a few words. 
Boggess replied in kind, from behind 
his portcullis. At a certain point in the 
skirmish, someone forgot to say “Oh, 
pshaw!” which would have 
been the logical remark, 
and said something else in- 
stead. The repercussions 
were immense. 

It-was not the first time in 
the age of television that 
ballplayers and arbitrators 
had failed to take note of 
sonic conditions, but it may 
have been one of the last. 
It seems that neutral ears 
burned over a radius of 50 miles, and 
outrage spread like a scarlet tide. In 
press and pulpit, the brawlers were 
denounced for using language un- 
becoming to gentlemen and definitely 
unsuitable to a sound track. 

Womanhood, it is said, was ap- 
palled, and childhood was frozen in 
its tracks, by the Incident at Fort 
Boggess (as it will be known in future 
to historians of border warfare). A 
few spiritual leaders, including Mr. 
Red Barber, the Brooklyn broadcaster, 
implied very strongly that the guilty 
mouths should be washed out with 
soap. I forget the particular brand 
which is best for this purpose. 

We do not propose to deal here 
with the impact of the crisis on women 
and children. Experience tells us that 
women and children, even in a state 
of shock, are generally able to re-form 
their lines and strike back. In the last 
resort, they have access to that grand 
and final weapon in society’s struggle 
with radio and television—setting the 
knob a little to the left of the click. 

But the ballplayers may need help. 
It is our purpose to supply them with 
a glossary of sanitary words and 
phrases, for use in forced actions un- 
der the microphone. These words will 
be proof even against lipreaders, of 
whom the age of television has pro- 
duced a vast and sinister number. 

It should be pointed out that ball- 
players, in their confusion over being 
televised, have caught up with the 
video side of the problem before mas- 
tering the audio side. Ham is rampant 
in the ball park today. Take a look at 





the pre-game conferences at home 
plate, when the managers or captains 
meet the umpires to discuss, with 
gestures, the ground rules they all 
know so well. You get the impression 
that they are auditioning for David 
Belasco, or—to mention a quick direc- 
tor rather thana dead one—Jed Harris. 

Audio is something else 
again. The boys are well 
aware of what they want to 
say, of what they have al- 
ways said in given circum- 
stances, but it becomes 
increasingly plain that they 
cannot say it any more. Your 
correspondent has made a 
wide study of clean lan- 
guage, in various forms. I 
figured I might never know 
when I needed it, and it looks now as 
though the hour had struck. Paul 
Revere, move over. 


HE following glossary is compact, 
"Tout covers the principal points: 

Oh, fudge— $%&%$. 

For goodness’ sake—%&!&!&?. 

Oh, sugar—$%&! *&&$ 

Oh, dear—&&&!!!&. 

A murrain on you—$$$!!!!. 

I object—$$$!!!!! 

Drat it—**$&%!$ 

Tsk, tsk—%&* *%&*. 

Tch, tch—French for tsk, tsk. 

Low bridge—!**$&%* 

Are you doing anything for your 
myopiaP—**$$**$$! 

Remember, we're working with a 
live mike—**$$**$$!! 

Have the goodness to take your 
spikes out of my mouth——*) (* &%@/. 


N THE case of suspected dusting, or 

beanballing, the following dialogue 
is offered for televised ball games: 

Batter— “Are you throwing at my 
head, old fellow?” 

Pitcher— “Dear boy, it’s the farthest 
thing from my thoughts.” y 

Batter— “Well, the way you're 
throwing the ball, it ain't—beg pardon, 
is not—the farthest thing from my 
thoughts. In fact, it came within half 
an inch of them.” 

At a signal from the studio director, 
the audience laughs appreciatively at 
this jest. The pitcher joins in. He then 
resumes dusting, as though nothing 
has happened. And the beauty of it 
is, nothing has. 
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BASEBALL: 


Call for Casimer 


“I can feel it coming, usually,” Casimer 
(Jim) Konstanty claimed. “I always turn 
to the bullpen coach then, and tell him to 
answer the telephone from the bench. He 
starts to tell me the phone isn’t ringing— 
but, sure enough, she goes off.” Last 
week, for the sixth time in the Philadel- 
phia Phillies’ last five playing days, Man- 
ager Eddie Sawyer put in a call for his 
star relief pitcher. 

The college-trained (Syracuse) former 
schoolteacher warmed up with the calm 
preciseness of a professor. He set his rim- 
less glasses in place, threw five fast balls 
that weren’t very fast, and followed with 
five curves and five sliders. After his six- 
teenth throw—a change-up—the 33-year- 
old Konstanty was ready to do what he 
could about getting Philadelphia’s Whiz 
Kids out of another jam. 

For the third time in a week Konstanty 
took over for Bob Miller, 24, one of the 
Whiz Kids whose speed made the older 
man a little envious: “All they have to 
do is wind up and throw. A mushball pit- 
cher like me has to think about where to 
put it.” But he was an artist at putting a 
ball where he thought it should go. The 
blondish six-footer walked nobody in a 
two-and-a-third-inning task. (He has 
issued only seventeen walks in 65 pres- 
sure-packed innings this season.) 

The Philly victory went to another 
man’s credit, preserving the statistically 
stunning (8-0) record of rookie Miller. 
More of Konstanty’s work in the last two 
years was buried in’ the records of Curt 
Simmons, 21, and Robin Roberts, 23- 
youngsters who were fingering their 
shares of owner Bob Carpenter’s $200,000 
outlay on untested bonus pitchers when 
Konstanty was struggling to convert him- 
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Konstanty, 33, rescued the Kids 
Newsweek, July 17, 1950 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy” Prices 


HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH SPARKLING NEW LEVELCOAT SALES APPEAL! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or -house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 


From logs to chips in 60 seconds! After 
whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It’s part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
orcontrolled by Kimberly-Clark —giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 


Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Automati- 
cally-controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 
sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This exclu- 
sive ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
1950 Levelcoat with broad ink affinity, dimen- 
sional stability, and brilliant new whiteness. 


Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 
—if you’ve picked Levelcoat! And just as this 
picture shows the test for opacity, so does Kim- 
berly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick resis- 
tance. They’re just two of the 79 checks that 
assure, in new Levelcoat, the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT*-— with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* - for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*—whiter, smoother, folds 
even. better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink: setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 


* TRADEMARK 





How Zou can Move 
---and <céc it! 


Pre-Planned moving, by United 
Van Lines agents, quickly solves 
your moving and storage prob- 
lems. Pre-Planned service always 
assures a prompt, safe, smooth 
move to and from everywhere. 
Call your local United agent— 
over 350 in U. S. and Canada. 


Only United equipment is “Sanitized 
for Cleaner, Safer Service 


United VAN LINES 


INC. 
See Phone Directory 


for your nearest 


FREE PICTURE BOOK TELLS HOW TO 
PRE-PLAN YOUR MOVE 


United Van Lines, Inc. Dept. N 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Send Pre-Planned Moving Booklet to 
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self into a relief worker at Toronto in 
1948. “But if somebody didn’t make 
messes,” he cheerfully pointed out last 
week, “nobody would need me.” 

Last year the Phillies needed him in 
53 games. Last week with 72 games be- 
hind his club, he had already been in 
35—and 21 of these had produced Phila- 
delphia victories. Last Saturday his 35th 
appearance, in a 4-1 triumph over Brook- 
lyn, gave Konstanty a victory of his own 
(his seventh against three defeats) and 
left the Whiz Kids occupying first place 


Brough and Patty: Wimbledon champions 


alone in a tight fight with the St. Louis 
Cardinals—the Old Men’s Club. 

To experts Konstanty looked like the 
1950 counterpart of Joe Page, who first- 
aided the New York Yankees to cham- 
pionships in 1947 and *49. His right arm 
seemed built for the job (“I never have 
anything worse than an overnight stiff- 
ness”), and his temperament fitted it just 
fine. “The way I set it up in my mind,” 
he explained quite seriously, “every hit- 
ter I face is ix a slump.” 


TENNIS: 


The Simple Life 


Wimbledon’s revered center court last 
week presented one of its most puzzling 
scenes. Holding an armful of trophies 
as winner of the All-England (and un- 
official world) men’s singles champion- 
ship was the handsome, 6-foot-2 Budge 
Patty. In everyone’s book, before this, 
he had been written off as an internat- 
ional playboy who couldn’t take major 
tennis events seriously enough to win one. 

To reporters seeking an explanation, 
the 26-year-old Californian blurted a 
single exultant sentence. “I owe it all,” 
he grinned, “to big steaks, no parties, 
no cigarettes, and the good Pauline.” 

As a highly eligible bachelor, Patty 
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had to clarify the Pauline part. “I mean,” 
he said, “Pauline Betz [Wimbledon 
champion in 1946]. We played tennis 
together every morning when we were 
kids just big enough to see over the net. 
She gave me lots of encouragement.” 

Some time after 1942, when he won 
the American junior championship for 
the second straight year, encouragement 
apparently ceased keeping Patty’s mind 
focused on tennis titles. He liked Paris 
so much, during a GI furlough, that he 
moved into the swank Hotel Lancaster 


International Photos 


there after the war. But this season, after 
five years of a good time, Patty got 
swearing-off sick of it. 

The conversion brought the American 
up to the two-week Wimbledon test so 
full of zing that he dropped only one 
set in his first four matches. Then he 
knocked out the top-seeded American, 
Billy Talbert, and Yankee Vic Seixas in 
four sets each. 

The day before the men’s singles final, 
Patty ran into a doubles match that took 
up four hours and a 31-29 set before he 
and Tony Trabert beat the Australian 
Frank Sedgman and Ken McGregor. 

Patty evidently emerged from the or- 
deal in better shape than his rival for 
the men’s singles title—the tough, 22- 
year-old, heavily favored Sedgman. Patty 
won ten of the first twelve games. Strong 
and shrewd by turns, he scored a con- 
clusive four-set victory, 6-1, 8-10, 6-2, 
6-3. (Another American, Louise Brough, 
won the women’s singles by beating Mrs. 
Margaret Osborne du Pont 6-1, 3-6, 6-1. 
She also shared in two doubles titles with 
Mrs. du Pont and Eric Sturgess. ) 

Immediately, Patty decided to return 
to the tournament circuit in the United 
States. His objective: “I'd like to earn a 
place on the Davis Cup team.” In his own 
country, the game’s leading American of 
the moment went unranked this year. 


Newsweek, July 17, 1950 
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The Middle South is a storehouse of 
minerals vital to industry. In Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi the value of 
mineral production has grown 370.2%* 
since 1940. Here private business initia- 
tive leads the way to higher living 
standards for millions by developing 
such minerals as bauxite, salt, sulphur, 
coal, petroleum and extensive deposits 
of clays. The importance of these re- 
sources causes old and new industries 
to make increasing plant investment in 
*U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Bur 10 /reasurés in the Middle South 


the Middle South. This is their expres- 
sion of confidence in the future of the 
region. There is every reason for this 
confidence—individual income that has 
grown 229%** since 1940, reserves of 
gas and oil, basic resources of farm and 
forest, ample electric energy, intercon- 
nected transportation for easy access to 
national markets, and to world markets 
via the port of New Orleans. The Mid- 
dle South offers a world of opportunity to 
you, too. Write today for more facts. 


**U, S. Department of Commerce 
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Area Office, 211 


LOUISIANA POWER & LiGHT COMPANY 


New Criecs 14, La, 
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For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business-managed tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Pine Bluff, Ark, 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS.PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, Le. 
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Satchmo at 50 


Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong was 50 
last week. Like those other great Ameri- 
cans, Calvin Coolidge and George M. 
Cohan, he had been born July 4. As a 
prelude to the great colored trumpet 
player’s semicentennial, the jazz maga- 
zine Down Beat had come out with a 
special issue headlined “50 Years With 
Armstrong,” complete with tributes from 
fellow musicians, the Voice of America, 
and Tallulah Bankhead. The Voice felt 
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prieve. Satchmo, it seems, had been eat- 
ing much too heartily of his favorite food 
—rice and red beans. roe 

So Pops was a new man, who could 
once more go back to concentrating on 
the elaborate routine he follows other- 
wise to keep in trim: salve for his lips, 
gargles and lozenges for his throat, plenty 
of mineral water. “If you don’t look out 
for your chops and pipes, you can’t blow 
the horn and sing.” And Louis Armstrong 
ought to know, for many believe that 
America has yet to produce a natural 
jazz musician to equal him. His clean, 
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Armstrong blew out the birthday candles with his horn 


that he had “succeeded in demonstrating 
to European audiences an important 
facet of the American musical scene.” 
Tallulah, one of his most ardent fans, 
compared him to Charlie Chaplin and 
Mozart, allowed that “he gasses me,” and 
wound up with the statement that “Louis 
is the end. And the beginning.” 

Satchmo’s personal birthday festivities 
began at Bop City, a’ New York musical 
café, in the early evening and wound up, 
some five cakes later, around noon of the 
next day atthe apartment of Joe Bushkin, 
the eminent jazz pianist. Among the 
celebrities present were Duke Ellington, 
W. C. Handy, Noble Sissle—and Miss 
Bankhead. Pops, as his friends also call 
Louis, obliged photographers by blow- 
ing out the candles on his cakes with his 
golden horn, and Tallulah amazed all 
with a lively Charleston at around 11 
a.m. July 5. 

Such a night and morning might have 
felled a lesser man, but not Armstrong. 
By late afternoon he was at his dentist’s, 
a ritual with him in view of the import- 
ance of good teeth to a trumpet player. 
While Louis was pleased to find that “my 
chops are in A-1 triple groovey condi- 
tion,” his best birthday present was the 
discovery that he did not have to have 
an operation for ulcers of the stomach. 
For years he had suffered acutely from 
stomach trouble. But he saw just one 
more specialist was handed a re- 
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sure sense of line and rhythm, whether 
expressed through his soaring horn or-his 
gravel-lined vocal cords, is so right that 
even the longest-haired musician is 
stunned, let alone the jazz world. 

Much of this feeling for rhythmic ex- 
pression appears in one of Armstrong’s 
favorite avocations—writing. He is often 
accused of having a ghost, but those 
close to him point out that his stream-of- 
consciousness style is all his own. He is 
never without his portable typewriter 
and his stationery marked “Satchmo” in 
red ink. He keeps up a rapid-fire corre- 
spondence (a record of which is kept 
in a ledger) and a diary. : 

A recent sample of his writing was 
exhibited in his New York Times review 
of Alan Lomax’s biography of Jelly Roll 
Morton (Newsweek, June 19): “Jelly 
Roll Morton had a wonderful sense of 
humor. You could tell he was a man who 
knew his instrument very well, and any- 
one that didn’t believe it—he’d prove it 
to them ... And he was talkin’ with some 
musicians one day, about his ability on 
the piano, and some little guy comes up 
and asks him—he said: ‘Jelly, you must be 
the best piano player in town.’ And Jelly 
answered by saying: ‘In town??? In the 
world!’ Heh heh. And I admired that 
gold tooth he had with the diamond in 
it. Heh heh.” 

Armstrong’s most pungent journalist 
feat to date, however, was a piece he 


wrote for True magazine in 1947, which 
told the incredible story of his own be- 
ginnings best: “Of course I don’t have to 
tell you that I was born and raised in 
good old New Orleans ... Yep, I came on 
in here (was born) during the time that 
New Orleans was really jumping in fine 
fashion ... With its Red Light District— 
which is now called Storyville ... Ther 
were Night Clubs with all of that good 
music that came from the horns of the 
great King Joe Oliver (my my whatta 
man) ... I was just a youngster who 
loved that horn of King Olivers’. . . | 
would delight delivering an order of 
stone coal to the prostitute who used to 
hustle in her crib right next to Pete Lalas 
Cabaret . . . Just so’s I could hear King 
Oliver play .. . And I'd just stand there 
in that lady’s crib listening to King Oliver 
... And I’m all in a daze.” 


Ibert Discovers America 


“Thirty years ago,” said Jacques Thert, 
“I was so anxious to discover America. 
But I never came.” Last week, the emi- 
nent French composer had at last—shortly 
before his 60th birthday—realized his 
wish, and was settled in Massachusetts 
for the summer as teacher of a master 
class in composition at the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood. Ibert is the 
third distinguished representative of 
modern French music to be selected by 
Serge Koussevitzky* to share the guid- 
ance of top students with the American 
Aaron Copland: Arthur Honegger came 
over in the summer of 1947, and Olivier 
Messiaen was at Tanglewood last year. 

Ibert is not so well known in the United 
States as his contemporaries Darius 
Milhaud, Francis Poulenc, and Honegger. 
But in his own country he wields con- 
siderable influence both as a composer 
and as a personality. By style and in- 
clination, it would seem logical that Ibert 
would be a member of “Les Six,” the 
group of modern composers formed in 
France at the time of the first world war, 
but he is not. “I should have been with 
‘Les Six,’ but I was already mobilized,” 
Ibert says. “We are all friends. I like 
their music and I hope they like mine.” 

When Ibert got out of the navy, he 
immediately tried for the prized Prix de 
Rome, and won it in 1919. While in Italy, 
he wrote the first work which attracted 
wide attention, his music for Oscar 
Wilde’s “Ballad of Reading Gaol.” In 
1922, he took a cruise in the Mediterra- 


*On a CBS interview last Sunday Koussevitzky 
announced himself as: not so pleased with another 
foreigner asked to Tanglewood. “Each year I choose 
the three best conductors from the 50 odd, for my 
active pupils . . . This year, something unexpected 
happened . . . This season, the trustees, without my 
knowledge and without to ask me, themselves invit 
a guest conductor. So this year, I give up any 
responsibility for any program of the Festival, other 
than those of my pupils or those I direct myself. 
Since two of the three 
Koussevitzky pupils—Leonard Bernstein and Eleazat 
de Carvalho—the inference was obvious: ““Koussie 
meant the third, the Italian Victor de Sabata. 
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nean which has since become famous 
because of the composition which it 
inspired—“Escales,” or “Ports of Call.” 
Its popularity on orchestral programs 
makes Ibert a little unhappy. “I have 
written twenty works since ‘Escales’,” he 
says with a Gallic shrug, “but---!” 

Ibert came to a career in composition 
by a roundabout way. His father wanted 
him to be a businessman; his mother 
saw him as a violin virtuoso. He himself 
yearned to be an actor, and it was 
while he was studying dramatics that he 
branched off into musical composition. 
“I have no regret about acting,” he says. 
“| have learned a lot and though I am a 
musician, I am still a man of the theater.” 
This interest has led Ibert to compose 
often for opera, for ballet, and for films. 
His four-act comic opera “Le Roi 
dYvetot” (written in 1932) will be given 
its first American performance at Tangle- 
wood this summer. He is also the author 
of the music especially written for the 
Orson Welles film “Macbeth.” 

Although Ibert is director of the 
important Villa Medici—as the French 
Academy is called in Rome—he has by 
no means neglected his composition. He 
recently finished his “Symphonie Concer- 
tante,” which will be given its premiére 
in Switzerland, and he is currently at 
work on a ballet for Ruth Page. “I write 
only what I hear with my head,” he says, 
“not my ear. I write only for my own 
satisfaction. My fancy is a lady and she 
is very queer. She is always going on 
a spree. My fancy, that is—not I.” 
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by Railway 
Express... 


(Cecelia Hendrickson, Bulova 
Watch Company, Sales Department) 





Cecelia Hendrickson, Bulova Watch Company, calls. 
Tells me* Bulova is planning to break a nation-wide 

promotion on a new series of watches. Asks me if I can 
make delivery of the new watches to 10,000 dealers across 
the country—all on exactly the same date. I tell Cecelia that 
I’m the kind of man that can be depended on. That I never 
miss an important date. My gentle treatment and speedy delivery, exactly as prom- 
ised, completely wins Cecelia. From now on, I’m the man for her when it comes 
to solving shipping problems. And as you can see in the picture below, the new 
Bulova | delivered is doing a little wooing and winning itself when it comes to sales. 


Whatever you ship...wherever you 
ship... for the fast, friendly way to 
ship or receive anything— 


ALWAXS ASK 


THE EXPRESS MAN! 
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*Harry Foy, New York, 11 years an Express Man 








The M. & St. L. Railway... 


Serving America by 
Speeding Freight in and through 
“The Great Midwest... 


To and from the East, South and West, freight 
Moves Faster via the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway and its strategic Traffic Gateways. 

Hours in transit are saved on shipments between 
Eastern and Midwestern points, when routed via 
Peoria and the M. & St. L., eliminating delays 
in congested terminals. 

Typical is four-day delivery on freight, LCL or 
carload, from the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area to 
the Twin Cities, assured by routing through Peoria 
and over the M. & St. L. Shipments dispatched 
Monday, for example, arrive Friday in Minneapolis. 
Comparable fast schedules are in effect from other 
centers throughout the East. 

Westbound or Eastbound, the vital links in this 
time-saving service are the Peoria Gateway of the 
M. & St. L. and its daily non-stop trains, No. 19 and 
20, Diesel-powered, which make the 476-mile run 
between Peoria and Minneapolis in less than 18 hours. 


Diesel Locomotives now power all 
M. & St. L. Freight Trains 










7te Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 

















—- EDUCATION — 


Progress in Peru 


Even among Latin American countries, 
Peru has always been educationally back- 
ward. It was not until 1934 that a Ministry 
of Public Education was set up. The 
Department of Vocational Education 
saw vital growth in the ensuing 
years, especially in 1945-47 when 
Fernando Romero was director. 

In looking over Peru’s vocational in- 
stitutions, Romero found one which par- 
ticularly interested him. The Instituto 
Industrial Estados Unidos, ( United States 
Industrial Institute), a trade school in 
Lima for teen-aged boys, had started 
in 1928 as a modest trade center, later 
becoming an accredited two-year school. 
In 1948, just a year after Romero left his 
post in the ministry, “United States” had 
improved sufficiently to offer a five-year 
course leading to entrance into the Na- 
tional School of Engineers. 

Financed by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment—which this year doubled its budget 
to 400,000 soles (about $26,500)—and 
aided by advice and machinery from 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
“United States” now has 500 students. 
They study Spanish, English, mathemat- 
ics, history, economics, and the physical 
sciences, as well as specialist courses in 
electronics, radio, carpentry, and motors 
(see cuts, opposite page). 

By last week, it was evident that 
the first class to complete the five-year 
course—that of 195l—would number 
almost 100 future mechanics and en- 
gineers. For their schooling, the boys pay 
35 soles yearly registration and 20 soles 
monthly for equipment, or about $14 
each year. With expansion planned be- 
fore 1954, the student body will probably 
grow to 1,000—a sizable section in the 
Peruvian population of some 7,000,000. 


NEA vs. Communists 


The 4,000 delegates to the 88th 
annual meeting of the National Education 
Association had expected a bitter floor 
fight over the issue. Meeting in St. Louis 
last week, America’s most powerful ed- 
ucational group (membership, 450,000) 
was vexed over how to eject the left- 
wing New-York City Teachers Union. 
Eight of the local’s members, including 
President Abraham Lederman, were 
awaiting departmental trials at home 
because they refused to answer whether 
or not they were Communists. 

To the surprise and delight of most 
NEA delegates, the New York union 
voluntarily resigned, giving as its reason 
a proposed NEA constitutional change on 
the eligibility of Communists. On July 
7, the delegates adopted a new by-law 
barring from NEA membership any pet 
son “who advocates or is a member of 
the Communist Party.” 
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They also study electronics, radio repair, and carpentry, and how to revitalize old cars 
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If you mail statements, form 
letters, bulletins, advertising... 
anything that requires folding... 
it’s a manufacturing operation. 
Streamline it... cut the cost... 
just as you would any step in 
production. 


With a Davidson Office Folding 


Machine you cut personnel to one. , 


(That’s one girl where you 
used to take 10 or 20 off their 
regular jobs.) With a Davidson 
you get mailings out on time. 
No overtime. It handles 7,500 
to 20,000 pieces an hour. 


Cost? We can show you how the 
Davidson pays for itself even if 
used only once a month. 

Write for details today! 
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FOLOING MACHINES 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
1026-44 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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MOVIES 


INDUSTRY: 


Dignity vs. Popcorn 


In Milwaukee the crackle of popcorn 
bags and the clack of bubble gum was 
beginning to drive the staider patrons of 
the neighborhood Ritz Theater back to 
their television sets. Then manager 
Arnold Brumm had an idea. 

Last Monday the lights on the Ritz 
marquee spelled out “Dignity Nite.” 
Surprised customers were offered their 
choice of sitting in the “Popcorn and 
Candy Zone,” or in the “Dignity Zone” 
where an usher listened for the slightest 
rattle of candy paper. This, Brumm ex- 
plained, was the beginning of a new plan 
designed to give anyone who so desired 
a chance to hear the picture. In addition 
to segregating candy munchers, the 
Brumm program bans children under 16 
unless accompanied by an adult and 
urges patrons to “keep romance on the 
screen.” “The audience seemed to go for 
it, all right,” Brumm said. But popcorn 
sales were “way off.” 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


The Men: (United Artists). Only an 
independent producer—and then one of 
Stanley Kramer’s demonstrable courage 
—would chance a commercial film based 
on the life and problems of the paraplegic 
veteran. And this the producer of 
“Champion” and “Home of the Brave” 
has done with such understanding and 





skill that despite the tragic implications 
of its theme, the new film scores deci- 
sively as his third success in a row. 

The producer set about making this 
movie in the only way that could assure 
its dignity, honesty, and complete under- 
standing of a problem that readily could 
have lent itself to a sensational treatment. 
Kramer, along with his writer, Carl 
Foreman (“Champion”), and his director, 
Fred Zinnemann (“The Search”), spent 
weeks at the Birmingham Veterans Hos- 
pital in Van Nuys, Calif., observing the 
methods of Dr. Ernest Bors, chief of the 
paraplegic section, and making friends 
with the young men whose wounds had 
paralyzed them from the waist down and 
sentenced them to wheelchairs for life. 

Marlon Brando, the Broadway actor, 
plays the film’s lead. He lived for a month 
in a 32-bed ward, scrupulously enacting 
the paraplegic’s strenuous if confined 
routine and identifying himself so closely 
with the group’s thinking that-he could 
have played his role without a script. 
The script, it turned out as Foreman felt 
his way, was based in great part on dia- 
logue and situations that the writer 
picked up from the veterans themselves. 
While the camera focuses on the dis- 
traught relationship between Brando and 
his fiancée, Teresa Wright, and their 
subsequent adjustment to marriage, es- 
sentially the story concerns some 300 
paraplegics who are first conditioned to 
accept the futility of hoping for a cure 
and then to fight forthe chance to lead 
useful existences. 

With Everett Sloane giving a remark- 
ably persuasive performance as the in- 
credibly patient Dr. Brock (Dr. Bors), 


Wright’s visit to a hospitalized Brando ends in an emotional stalemate 
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Kramer: The Man of “The Men” 


the film meets the clinical aspects of its 
subject head on. The first thing the men 
want to know is can the paraplegic lead a 
normal married life and can he have 
children? Foremost in their mental reha- 
bilitation is the problem of adjusting 
themselves to friends and strangers who 
shy away or, in trying too hard to show 
their sympathy and understanding, com- 
mit psychological mayhem. 

Zinnemann cleverly surmounts the 
dificult chore of integrating the film’s 
personal elements and its complicated 
therapy, and he makes effective use of 
the paraplegic’s tough, healthy sense of 
humor. Brando, making his screen debut, 


mark- plays the crippled Wilozek with much 
ie ir the same sullen tenseness that made his 
sors), i Kowalski a memorable figure in “A 


Streetcar Named Desire.” His is a strong 
performance but one that fails to give the 
story an emotional warmth it could well 
use in the clinches. Teresa Wright is fine 
as the girl whose intense love for the ex- 
college athlete isn’t always easy to be- 
lieve. Jack Webb and Richard Erdman 
ably impersonate wounded veterans in a 
group of paraplegics who play themselves 
with admirable unself-consciousness. 



























































Stanley Kramer, the current “wonder 
boy” in a town that could use several 
more like him, doesn’t look like a genius 
nor does he claim to be one. A stocky, 
pleasant-mannered, intelligent young 
man of 36, Kramer not only has turned 
out two of last year’s top grossing films 
but, more significantly, accomplished the 
trick on budgets under $600,000 (pea- 
tuts, or at least no more than walnuts, 
in his business). 

Despite his sudden emergence as the 
white hope of the free-lancers, Kramer 
Ss no Johnny-come-lately in the movie 
industry. Born in New York City in 1913 
of a family that had some connection 
with Hollywood by way of film distri- 
bution, Kramer had no westward hol 
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MOVIES 


ambitions when he wrote several short 
stories for his college’s humorous publi- 
cation, the N. Y. U. Medley. However, 
they were good enough for Twentieth 
Century-Fox to sign him on as a $90-a- 
week junior writer. But the mortality 
among junior writers is notoriously high, 
and after six months the N. Y. U. 
graduate got himself a laborer’s job on 
Fox's swing gang at $22 a week. 

Before he went into the Army, Kramer 
had worked in almost every phase of 
the movie business from carpentry to 
cutting film, selling an occasional radio 
and movie script and eventually becom- 
ing an associate producer. During the 
war he edited Army newsreels and 
made the important decision that if and 
when he ever got back to Hollywood, he 
would go into business for himself. 

In 1947 Kramer did just that by form- 
ing a “permanent organization built on 
manpower and complete efficiency in 
operation” with the help of his partners, 
George Glass, a publicist, and the writers 
Foreman and Herbert Baker. Their first 
offering was “So This Is New York,” a 
comedy starring Henry Morgan of radio 
and memorable chiefly because “it gave 
expression to the group.” 

With “Champion” the new firm really 
started to function along the lines Kramer 
had evolved when he first planned to 
become his own boss. Getting financial 
backing at a time when both the foreign 
and domestic markets were dwindling 
was a discouraging business. It was even 
worse for an untried producer who could 
offer only the comparatively unknown 
Kirk Douglas as his star. Somehow 
Kramer convinced the bankers that with 
his method of procuction, the possible 
loss was insignificant in comparison to the 
potential profits. 

Actually, Kramer’s technique is obvi- 
cus enough and has been employed 
before, but never as a film company’s 
fixed production procedure. Fully aware 
that the serious financial wastage stems 
from time lost on the sets, Kramer brings 
together his key personnel long before 
shooting time and tackles their problems 
on paper. Then he runs through two 
weeks of intense rehearsals. 

“Wouldn’t you rather make the mis- 
takes in rehearsal with no crew standing 
around,” he asks his prospective backers, 
“than make them during production at 
the rate of $2,000 an hour?” They would, 
and on “Champion,” “Home,” and now 
“The “Men,” Kramer rests his case. 

Costing approximately $800,000, the 
companys next film, “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” starring José Ferrer, will be 
far and away Kramer's most expensive 
production to date. But neither Kramer's 
modesty nor his method has been af- 
fected by success. Above his desk there 
is still the admonishing sign that reads: 
“Please God, Make the Pictures Big and 
the Heads Small.” 
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Rinehart’s 60th 


The first mystery stories of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart were sensational inno- 
vations some 40 years ago. She intro- 
duced human emotions into what had 
been largely a cold-blooded, puzzle- 
solving fiction. One result was that her 
books sold some 10,000,000 copies, rela- 
tively few of them in 25-cent reprints. 

Another result was that she was trans- 
formed from a Pittsburgh housewife to 
a public personage. Her background 
included a hard-pressed girlhood. Her 
father committed suicide; her mother, 
partially paralyzed from shock, died as a 
result of burns; she herself started train- 
ing as a nurse at 17. 

Mrs. Rinehart began writing on a 
rickety card table in 1903, when a stock- 
market crash left her doctor-husband 
$12,000 in debt. She sold her first story to 


Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Rinehart: Mystery in society 


Munsey’s Magazine for $34 and earned 
$1,842.50 in her first year. In the nebu- 
lous period between the gaslight era and 
the ’20s she had four plays on Broadway, 
a succession of best sellers, a $50,000 
mansion near Pittsburgh, with seven ser- 
vants, and an office in town. During the 
first world war she had a career as a war 
correspondent and undercover investi- 
gator for Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker; after the war she was a Washing- 
ton hostess, with such friends as Charles 
Evans Hughes and Herbert Hoover. She 
served on the Public Lands Commission 
and is credited with having led the 
movement to establish Glacier National 
Park; later she settled in her apartment 
on Park Avenue in Manhattan, with 
Gainsboroughs and Raeburns on the wall, 
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summering in Bar Harbor, and writing 
each day from 10 a.m. until 3 p.m. 

This week she will publish her 60th 
book. Called “Episode of the Wandering 
Knife,” it consists of three mysteries (one 
previously published in The Saturday 
Evening Post) and contains the familiar 
ingredients of her stories: the bewildered 
young girl who tries to help the innocent 
suspect by hiding the murder knife; the 
tart nurse assigned by the police to work 
in the mansion where murder has been 
attempted. It has the familiar clichés of 
her work—“I have often wondered what 
would have happened if Barnes had told 
his story that night”—and it embodies the 
two worlds of her fiction, the world of 
servants and nurses, on the one hand, 
often fainting and falling, and of great 
ladies on the other, living in rather lonely 
splendor and trying to keep their sons 
and daughters from being arrested for 
murder. She makes some concessions to 
the hard-boiled school but in general the 
mixture is as before; and a very good 
mixture it is. (EpisopE OF THE WaAN- 
DERING KNiFE. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
284 pages. Rinehart. $2.50.) 


Sister of the Hippopotami 


Louise Stinetorf prefaces her novel, 
“White Witch Doctor,” with the state- 
ment that the missionary heroine is not a 
real person, but that many incidents are 
based on fact: “Any missionary who 
would, or could, loosen up with you could 
surpass anything I’ve put into my story.” 
This is overly modest. The book (Literary 
Guild choice for August) is the lively and 
delightful story of a middle-aged mis- 
sionary nurse who found that life at the 
Tani station on the Congo meant she was 
to be nurse, doctor, friend, huntress, or 
anything the occasion demanded. 

Ellen Burton was in her late 30s before 
she was free to become a missionary, and 
by that time was considered too old and 
untrained to be of any use. After three 
years of nurse’s training she was sent to 
Africa, where she learned to shake snakes 
and scorpions out of her shoes each 
morning, and to pray with a scalpel when 
emergencies forced her to practice sur- 
gery on the natives. She was always sure 
that her attempts were as much the work 
of God as the oratory of any preacher in 
the pulpit. She learned to hunt in the 
hope of supplying the mission with meat, 
paying $200 a year for her license, and 
after she bagged eight hippopotami, as 
well as gazelles and zebras, invitations 
came from even the remote villages to 
bring her guns in a hurry. 

This was sound missionary practice: 
“Hungry men listen with their stomachs; 
fill their stomachs and they'll listen with 
their minds and hearts.” She made few 
converts in 25 years of service, but she 
was loved and respected as the Little 
White Witch Doctor, the Little Sister 





Miss Stinetorf was a missionary, too 


of the Hippopotami, considered even 
worthy to become the wife of a pygmy 
chieftain. The book is frank, fresh, and 
informal and, though it lets down 
abruptly at the end, is a moving account 
of an untroubled acceptance of perils far 
from civilization. (WHITE WitcHu Doc- 
Tor. By Louise A. Stinetorf. 276 pages. 
Westminster. $3.) 


Gertrude Stein’s Brother 


At the age of 56, Leo Stein planned a 
two-volume work of general analysis and 
esthetics. He based it on two principles: 
(1) Other people exist and have the 
same value as ourselves; (2) one must 
recognize the difference between the 
object constituted by our reaction to the 
thing, and the object constituted as 
common to diverse spectators. 

Readers of Stein’s journals, notebooks, 
and letters just published under the title, 
“Journey Into the Self,” are likely to 
regret that he never completed his work 
on esthetics. The same is true of the 
autobiography that he never finished and 
the works of art criticism that he merely 
planned. He had a unique position in 
modern literature: He was a part of the 
modern movement in art and esthetics, 
knew its leading figures, but was always 
detached and critical, conscious of its 
values and meaning, but free of its cliques 
and organized enthusiasms. 

Stein was born in Pittsburgh in 1872, 
the son of a prosperous, but not a literary 
or intellectual, Jewish family. He lived in 
Paris, Vienna, and Oakland, Calif., during 
his boyhood, attended the University of 
California, Harvard, and Johns Hopkins, 
and in 1900 settled in Paris. He had an 
income of about $170 a month. The 
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letters in this book begin about the time 
his sister Gertrude was abandoning her 
medical studies. 

He was then buying pictures. Picasso 
and Braque, for example, told him where 
to go to see a Renoir they had seen. “I 
looked and looked, and after a long while, 
| started toward home. But after a few 
hundred yards, I thought that the picture 
couldn't really be as beautiful as that—I 
must go back and look at it again.” He 
had a sensation of physical hunger as he 
stood before it. When he bought it, he 
spent most of the night on the lounge 
opposite it. Some critics say that esthetic 
contemplation can be sustained for only 
five minutes at most. But he could sustain 
it for hours at a time. 

Stein did not like his sister’s writing. 
“Picasso was for essentials a feeble, not a 
powerful artist. He tried to circumvent 
this by novel inventions of form. Gertrude 
couldn’t make ordinary syntax and words 
in their ordinary meanings have any 
punch, and like Picasso she wanted 
Cézanne’s power without Cézanne’s gift. 
So she perverted the syntax.” He said 
that her account of the Steins’ early 
sponsorship of modern art was false, that 
her prose was “paradoxical simplicity and 
baby language,” and her autobiography 
a “farrago of rather clever anecdote, 
stupid brag and general bosh.” 

Soon after he reached Paris, Stein 
began an affair with a model named Nina 

Auzias. She was then 27, the daughter of 
a professor, and had come to Paris at 18 
to study music, but had fallen in love 


















































































































Leo Stein was bored by Gertrude 
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with a socialist workman, lost her voice 
singing in the streets, and had begun to 
pose for artists. When she met Stein she 
was having affairs with an Englishman, 
aged 48, and two Americans, aged 27 
and 24, each of whom threatened to kill 
himself unless she married him. Stein, on 
the contrary, professed extreme indiffer- 
ence: “It is a little strange that you 
should have thought I would be angry 
because of your affair with S,” he wrote 
to her, and to a friend he reported: 
“Fortunately last summer while I was in 
Italy, she had an affair with an English 
musician ... It was a whirlwind of pas- 
sion on both sides.” 

Irritation: During the first world war, 
he planned to marry her to bring her to 
the United States. Failing, he married 
her after the war, and they settled out- 
side Florence. Stein kept on writing, 
published one book, and planned others. 
But a kind of crankiness became more 
noticeable in his letters, though many 
of his comments were still shrewd. His 
long discussions of his neurosis, and his 
self-conquest of it (he was psychoana- 
lyzed by Brill and Jelliffe in the pioneer 
days of psychoanalysis) grew increasingly 
wearisome. His deafness grew worse, and 
he was irritated when D. H. Lawrence 
told him it was imaginary. He planned 
his own system of psychoanalysis, holding 
that the psychoanalysts, including Freud, 
“twist and turn and sophisticate endlessly 
in order to maintain doctrines that are 
obviously inadequate.” He believed “if 
people were freed of their complexes the 
relations of the sexes could be much sim- 
plified. All men physically not disqual- 
ified would attract all women and vice 
versa. The sex life could become easy. 
... If the notion that one had a right to 
possess and control others were over- 
come, and if the psychopathological were 
ended there would come about a change 
so great as to make a different world.” 

During the last days of the second 
world war Stein could do nothing except 
read and make notes for his books. While 
he was reading Caesar with great inter- 
est, “the Germans are blowing up many 
places and here and there are explosions 
and there is smoke all over.” He read the 
New Testament, as poetry, in an arm- 
chair in a shelter: “The people’s faces 
and attitudes were a fascinating picture 
... August 12: I am beginning to feel 
annoyed by this war. There they go on 
Boum Bouming apparently with the same 
guns in the same places ... August 13: 
That damned Alexander and his booming 
guns are becoming a bore ...” When the 
Americans arrived, he was astonished at 
their friendliness and their youth, and 
when they asked about girls, he said he 
could have answered them 40 or 50 
years before. (JouRNEY INTO THE SELF. 
By Leo Stein. Edited by Edmund Fuller. 
Introduction by Van Wyck Brooks. 331 
pages. Crown. $4.) 


Beautiful! 





Barbara Britton 
“dream of a trip” 
“Oh, what a beautiful flight!” ex- 
claimed Actress Barbara Britton leaving 
El InterAmericano at Miami. “One rea- 
son for my visit to Lima...knew El Inter- 
Americano would take me there in lux- 
ury. All in all, I had a dream of a trip.” 
El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American, U. S. Sales 
Agents for 
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Build Business with 


Unit Air Conditioners 


People. like the refreshing coolness 
and freedom from humidity these Units. 
bring to your restaurant, office or shop. 

Frick Air Conditioners have the fea- 
tures you want: large cooling capacity, 
quiet operation, excellent economy, 
sealed refrigerating unit, variable-speed 
fan, self-cleaning filter, adjustable air 
outlets, and beautiful glazed blue-grey 
finish. 

Frick Unit Conditioners installed in 
the ‘Thirties are still good for years of 
service. Get full details: ask for Bulletin 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 


The Hill Cafe (below) in Harrisburg, Penne., Has 
Used Three Frick Unit Air Conditioners Eleven Years. 
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The RFC in the Rattlesnake Business 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


F PRESIDENT Truman wants to inspire 
I confidence in his government in 
this crisis, he might engage in some 
vigorous house cleaning in his own 
establishment. Senator Fulbright is 
bringing out in Senate hearings a series 
of wretched and indefensible abuses 
of government power by the RFC, an 
agency which this President, as well 
as his predecessor, has used as a con- 
venient political grab bag. 

The Lustron loan is front- 
page news. A former RFC 
employe says that the peo- 
ple around that office were 
dubious when the applica- 
tion was made. But pressure 
came from higher up. This 
company, into which went 
a loan of $37,500,000, was 
bought by the government 
at an auction price of less 
than one-sixth of the total loan. 

Everybody has heard about the 
rattlesnake farm into which went a 
loan and which is now a government 
possession. President Truman now has 
the power to declare it to be a 
national monument. 

When RFC director Gunderson was 
asked about that loan, he is reported 
to have said: “It is a small business. 
And the law says we should help 
small businesses.” 

Then there was the Reno gambling 
casino—hardly a small business. 

Now there is the man who got a 
loan with which he paid his debts. 
According to Senator Fulbright, he 
had taken money from his business to 
build a house, and when his creditors 
pressed him, he got the money from 
the RFC and paid them off. Again, 
the RFC weakly excused itself, 
because this was a “small business.” 


ANY cases have been brought out 
M in which the RFC has been asked 
not to provide a good business pros- 
pect with going capital, but to bail it 
out after it had got into credit difficul- 
ties. The normal rule in extending 
credit would be to assume that a 
business which sinks into a mire of 
debt in prosperous times is not a 
good prospect. But the alleged rea- 
son for keeping the RFC going is to 
provide loans which no legitimate 
bank or individual or insurance com- 
pany will touch. : 

It is no wonder that these loans look 


bad, since the noble purpose of our 

welfare state is to make bad loans. 

Three and a half years ago, I pre- 

sented a piece on this page entitled 

“Freeze the RFC.” In checking the 

suggestion, I was told by Jesse Jones 

that, since the RFC was designed for 

an altogether different situation than 

the one that then prevailed, it should 

be kept in reserve with a skeleton staff 

to liquidate its loans and, in 

case of another depression, 

to be used again. Its lend- 

ing, he added, should be 

limited to large public self- 

liquidating projects such as 

toll highways and bridges. 

Sixteen months ago, I 

published another piece, 

entitled “The RFC That 

Came to Dinner.” This was 

suggested by the report of 

the Hoover commission task force 

which recommended that no direct 

loans should be made by government 

except in cases of real crisis 

or demonstrated need and that the 

RFC business should be taken over 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 


OWEVER, in the course of the past 
H three years, Jesse Jones, nodoubt 
observing the practices into which the 
institution had fallen—an institution to 
which he had given thirteen years of 
able service—decided for a number of 
very important reasons that it could 
not be salvaged. In a letter to Senator 
Fulbright he says: “As to the future of 
the RFC, I think it should be given a 
decent burial, lock, stock, and barrel.” 


Concluding his letter are these words - | 


born of long experience: “Where the 
sugar is you will always find the flies.” 


In an earlier communication to me, - 


Jones noted the difficulties he had 
with political pressure from Congress 
and the Executive Department: “It 
resolved itself, largely, to a case of 
outmanaging a situation. Some years 
ago a friend asked me to go deer 
hunting with him in the Rio Grande 
Valley. It was a little early in the 
season and there had been no cold 
weather and I asked him if he were 
not afraid of rattlesnakes—to which 
he replied: “You can always outman- 
age a rattlesnake!” 

Now, apparently, with a whole 
rattlesnake farm on its hands, the RFC 
will get‘some practical experience. 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 


DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON’S GIN 
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BOOLENEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN. N. J. 
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“QUEEN OF SONG" 


FEW WARREN 


“My career depends on 
my voice. Thanks to the 
30-Day Mildness Test, I’ve 
found the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat— 
mild, flavorful Camels!” 





NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 


MAKE A NOTE...REMEMBER YOUR THROAT! 


SECRETARY Agnes 
Doyle: “I use my 
voice day in, day 
out. I made the 
30-Day Test and 
found that cool, 
mild Camels agree 
with my throat!” 


G. Hayes: “‘An an- 
nouncer can’t take 
chances on throat 
irritation. So, for 
mildness, I pick 
Camel! And I like 
Camel flavor!”’ 


NEWSCASTER 


INFORMATION 
CLERK Jean Gam- 
mon: “I dave to 
think of my 
throat. The 30- 
Day Test proved 
to me how mild 
Camels are!” 


YOUR “T-ZONE” 
WILL TELL YOU— 
T for Throat, T 
for Taste. Smoke 
Camels 30 days! 
See how mild and 
good -tasting a 
cigarette can be! 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 





-. due to smoking CAMELS 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly examinations 
of the throats of hundreds of men and women who smoked Camels—and only Camels—for 30 days 
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Crowned “Queen of Song” by the American 
Academy of Entertainment of New York, 
pretty Fran Warren rates high among the 
nation’s most popular radio and recording 
vocalists. Her velvety voice has put over 
many of the best-selling records of the year. 
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